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Title: Ethnic, Political and Administrative Geography of Ше Віда“, Wadi al-Taym and 
“Аға Ы in the Greco-Roman Period 


The region of ће Biga‘, Wadi al-Taym and ‘Arqub, situated now in the 
Lebanese cazas of Hirmil, Baalbak, Zahlah, Western Віда“, Казаууа and Hasbayya, has 
been the centre of interest by researchers in the history and archaeology of Greco- 
Roman Syria and the Near East generally. Many controversies concerning the ethnic, 
political and administrative geography of this region in the Greco-Roman period arose 
out of the researches. These controversies are mainly concentrated on the following 
subjects: the ethnic identity of the people of this region in the Greco-Roman period; the 
origins and location of the Itureans; and, the limits and geographic extension of the state 
of Chalcis, of the colony of Berytus, of the colony of Heliopolis, and of the territory of 
Sidon. 


This study attempts to resolve some of these controversies and finds 
suggestions to others. By studying the onomastics of this region, a clearer picture is 
offered on the identity of the natives who were found to be Syrians, i.e. Aramaic- 
speakers, mixed later with Greek and Roman colonists. The Itureans were found to be of 
Arabian origins. They were mainly settled in Hauran and part of them was present in Mt 
Lebanon. Their settlement in this region cannot be proven through the available 
evidence. The Itureans did not form a state centreed at Chalcis because there is no 
evidence that the rulers of Chalcis were Itureans. However, the Itureans were subject to 
the rulers of Chalcis, because the latter ruled Hauran, where they were present. 


Through a survey of the administrative divisions of this region during the 
Islamic and modern period the following conclusions were drawn about the 
administrative geography of the Greco-Roman period. This region was divided into two 
districts during the Greek period: Chalcis and Heliopolis. Both were ruled by the rulers 
of Chalcis. The district of Heliopolis was annexed to the colony of Berytus. The district 
of Chalcis was annexed to the territory of Sidon. Later, Heliopolis was separated from 
Berytus, but stayed as a separate colony. Then, the territory of Chalcis was annexed to 
the colony of Heliopolis. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


This study treats two aspects of human life in central Syria in the Greco- 
Roman period: ethnic geography, and political and administrative geography. The 
period treated here is the Greco-Roman period which extends from 332 BC, the date of 
the conquest of Syria by Alexander of Macedonia, to AD 634, the date of its conquest 
by Muslim Arabs. The region of study includes the Ва“, Wadi al-Taym and ‘Arqüb 
[Map 5]. Their borders are determined following 16" century Ottoman census lists TD 
474 and TD 263 [cf. Appendix 3]. These regions correspond in our time to the cazas of 
Hirmil, Baalbak, Zahlah, Western Віда“, RaSayya and Hasbayya in Lebanon, with some 
small parts in Syria. 

The purpose of Chapter 2 on ethnic geography is to identify which peoples 
lived in these regions, what they were called (i.e. their ethnonyms), what their 
genealogical and geographical origins were, and what languages they spoke and used. 
By ‘ethnic geography’ I mean the geographic distribution of human groups. ‘Ethnic’ 
here refers to human groups, each different from the others by certain characteristics 
like languages, origins, ethnonyms and customs, and each called by different names or 
ethnonyms. In this chapter, analysis is based on languages and onomastics as a means to 
identify the peoples. 

Section 2.1 of Chapter 2 is an overview of the different ethnonyms known in 
this region during this period: ‘Syrians’, ‘Assyrians’, ‘Chaldeans’, ‘Phoenicians’, 
‘Jews’, ‘Samaritans’, ‘Arabs’, ‘Saracens’, ‘Greeks’ and ‘Romans’. The purpose of this 


section is to give a general definition of these ethnonyms but not to thoroughly study 


them. Section 2.2 is an onomastic analysis. In it, section 2.2.1 contains the analysis of a 
large number of available Aramaic and Arabic names, not only from Syria but also from 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, Chaldea and western northern Arabia, all pertaining to the 
Persian and Greco-Roman periods. This analysis will result in drawing conclusions on 
onomastic and linguistic patterns in these regions. Section 2.2.2 is a detailed analysis of 
names found in the regions of our study. Combining the results from sections 2.1, 2.2.1 
and 2.2.2, conclusions are drawn about the ethnic composition and the linguistic 
situation of the studied regions. 

Chapter 3 on the Itureans is indeed another section of Chapter 2 but it is treated 
separately. Since the time of Geschichte des Jüdischen Volkes by Schürer until now, the 
Itureans have been closely associated with the regions of our study. Based on the 
geography of Strabo, it was deduced that the Itureans lived in these regions and formed 
a state based in the city of Chalcis and ruled by Ptolemy son of Mennaeus and his 
successors. The origin of the Itureans, whether they are Arabs or Arameans, is still 
subject to debate. My own study of the subject revealed that there are many faults in the 
conclusions of previous researchers, especially about the location of the Itureans and 
about the allegation that they formed a state. This chapter is divided in two sections: 3.1 
on the origins of the Itureans and 3.2 on their location. Section 3.1.1 discusses the 
etymology of the name ‘Itureans’ and its linguistic affiliation. Section 3.1.2 discusses 
the name Yetür, which is attested in the Bible, and the names Yafür, Іатоорос and 
Іатооролос, which are attested in inscriptions from Hauran. Section 3.1.3 discusses the 
name Yzr, which appears in Safaitic inscriptions, and gives the proofs for the 
equivalence between Yzr and Уайт. Section 3.1.4 discusses the names Ітооролот, Пиғаеі 


and /tyraei through Greek and Latin texts. Section 3.1.5 is an analysis of the names 


found in Latin and Greek inscriptions belonging to members of the Iturean cohorts and 
alae of the Roman army; this analysis allows us to give additional proofs on the origins 
and location of the Itureans. Section 3.2.1 reviews the passages from sources on the 
conquests of Alexander, where Arabs near or in Lebanon or Antilibanus are mentioned, 
and examines their relevance to the subject of the Itureans. Section 3.2.2 discusses 
Strabo’s description of Coele Syria, which has been used as a basic source on the 
location of the Itureans. Then, the following sections, 3.2.3 to 3.2.8, discuss the possible 
location of the Itureans in Mt Lebanon, Arca, Antilibanus, Ше Віда“, Hauran, the Syrian 
Desert and Emesa. Section 3.2.9 discusses the location of Iturea. 

Chapter 4 on the political geography of this region discusses the major and 
minor states which existed in the region of our study. Section 4.1 is a brief 
chronological overview of the different major Greek states in this region. Section 4.2 
deals with the rulers of Chalcis. Section 4.2.1 deals with Ptolemy son of Mennaeus: his 
origins, his rule and his relation to the Itureans. Sections 4.2.2 to 4.2.4 discuss the rule 
of Lysanias, Cleopatra and Zenodorus. Sections 4.2.5 to 4.2.7 discuss the rule of Herod 
king of Judea, his son Philip, and Agrippa I, and try to find whether these three ruled 
Chalcis or not. Sections 4.2.8 to 4.2.10 discuss the rule of Herod of Chalcis, Agrippa II 
and Aristobulus kings of Chalcis. The question whether they ruled Chalcis in the 
Massyas or Chalcus ad Belum is discussed in section 4.2.8. Section 4.2 is a brief 
chronological overview of the Roman state in relation to the regions of our study. 

Chapter 5 on administrative geography is a section of the political geography 
although treated separately. It treats the details of the territorial extension of major states 
(like the Ptolemaic and Seleucid states), minor states (like the state of Chalcis) and 


administrative divisions (like the colony of Berytus, or the territory of Heliopolis in the 


late Roman period). Section 5.1 discusses the etymology and location of ancient 
toponyms in the region of the study and in the surrounding regions. The purpose of this 
is to extract all possible indications about territorial divisions. Section 5.2 is the 
discussion of Greco-Roman divisions. Section 5.2.1 discusses the possible 
administrative divisions in Greek times. Section 5.2.2 discusses the limits of the 
territory of the state of Chalcis and its own administrative divisions. Section 5.2.3 
discusses the territory of the colony of Berytus, its extension into the Massyas and the 
fate of the state of Chalcis. It also discusses the question of the extension of the territory 
of Sidon into the Massyas. These last topics are still controversial so these sections aim 
at clarifying many of the uncertainties. Section 5.2.4 discusses the colony of Heliopolis 
and its territory in late Roman times. 

The main purpose behind writing this study is to resolve many problems and 
uncertainties which are still subjects of controversy in this field of study. The reason 
why ethnic, political and administrative subjects are treated together here is that 
previous works on these subjects have treated them together. An example of such 
studies is the introduction of Rey-Coquais to IGLS VI in which he treats the ethnic 
composition of the Biqa‘ (including the Itureans) and its political and administrative 
geography. Another study is Aliquot’s article "Les Ituréens et la présence arabe au 
Liban” in MUSJ in whic he treats the same subjects with more emphasis on the 
Itureans, the subject of his article. 

Other writers have treated some of these subjects separately. Thus Schürer in 
Geschichte des Jüdischen Volkes writes on the Itureans and on the state and rulers of 
Chalcis but does not treat the administrative geography of the region of Chalcis. 


Dussaud in Topographie Historique de la Syrie Antique et Médiévale studies the 


toponyms of the region of study. Schottroff in Die Iturder studies the Itureans only. 
Schmidt in Zum Königreich Chalkis studies the state of Chalcis and its administrative 
geography. 

One who reads these writings finds that the authors agree on certain basic 
statements which can be summarized in the following manner: 

1. The Itureans were Arabs and they adopted the Aramaic language. 
They were located in the Віда“, Mt Lebanon and Antilibanus, but not 
in Hauran. 

2. They formed a state based at Chalcis and ruled by Ptolemy son of 
Mennaeus, Lysanias son of Ptolemy, and Zenodorus. Ptolemy son of 
Mennaeus, Lysanias and Zenodorus were Itureans. 

3. After the death of Zenodorus, the Iturean principality was divided. 
Different parts of it were annexed to other cities like Berytus, Sidon 
and Damascus. 

While most of these authors agree on these statements, they diverge on some 
details. Schürer maintains that the Itureans are members of the Ismaelite tribe Yefür 
which is mentioned in the Bible.’ Knauf follows his opinion and adds that they are 
identical with the Safaitic tribe Yzr.* However, the identification of the Itureans with 
Yetiir and Yzr was challenged by Aliquot and Macdonald. 

I found that some of these statements are sometimes contradictory with the 
available primary sources. Therefore the purpose of my study was to test the validity of 


these statements. 


? Schürer, Geschichte, p. 709-710. 

^ Knauf, Ismael, pp. 49-52. Knauf, "The Itureans ", p. 270. 

? Aliquot, "Les Ituréens et la présence arabe au Liban", MUSJ 56, pp. 166-170, 178-179, 210-211. 
Macdonald, “Nomads and the Hawrän”, Syria 70, p. 336, note 216. 


Concerning the first statement, while I was able to prove that the Itureans were 
Arabs, I found that their location in Ше Віда“ and Antilibanus cannot be proven. On the 
contrary, I found strong evidence to support locating them in Hauran and Mt Lebanon. 
In fact, Schürer was the first to locate them in Ше Вай“ and writers after him followed 
him. But the text of Strabo on which Schürer was based does not state that they were 
located there at all. 

Concerning the second statement, it was Schürer also who first proposed it. I 
found based on the primary sources that the Itureans did not form any state and that 
there is no evidence that Ptolemy son of Mennaeus and his successors were Itureans. 
The Itureans were located in Hauran and since Ptolemy and his successors ruled 
Hauran, they also ruled the Itureans. The analysis of Schürer was wrong because he did 
not analyse the sources properly. 

Concerning the third statement, I found that although an Iturean principality 
did not exist, parts of the former territory of Ptolemy son of Mennaeus and of his 
successors were annexed to Berytus and Sidon. The district of Heliopolis was annexed 
to the colony of Berytus and the district of Chalcis to the territory of Sidon. What was 
already proposed by Jones (in The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, and in The 
Urbanization of the Iturean Principality) and by Rey-Coquais (in his introduction to 
IGLS VI) was partially valid and needed precision. Further, the borders of these 
territories (as described in primary sources or in modern wtitings) and the relation 
between Chalcis, Heliopolis, Berytus and Sidon were still unclear to me. That is why it 
became necessary to me to reexamine the available evidence and to draw new 


conclusions. 


Notes: 

By ‘Safaitic tribes’ I refer to tribes that wrote in the Safaitic script and left 
Safaitic inscription. ‘Safaitic dialects’ refers to the dialect of the Safaitic inscriptions. 

The term ‘Hauran’ refers to the ancient districts of Gaulanitis, Trachonitis, 
Batanea and Auranitis [Map 7]. 

The terms ‘Syriac’ and ‘Aramaic’ are used as synonyms. 

Translations of Greek, Latin, Syriac, Arabic and Turkish texts are usually my 


translations. Translations by other translators are indicated in the footnotes. 


CHAPTER 2 


ETHNIC GEOGRAPHY 


2.1. Peoples of Syria 


2.1.1. Syrians, Assyrians, Chaldeans 


A. 


Pers. 


Lt. 


People 

Aramaya, Armaya Aramean 
Süraya, Süryaya Syrian 
Aturaya Assyrian 

Kaldaya, Kasdaya Chaldean 


Arami Aramean 

Sürsi Syrian 

ASüri Assyrian 

Kasdi Kaldean 

Asurik, Surik Syrian, Assyrian 


Asorik Syrian, Assyrian 

Zvpoc, Хорюс, Xopiakog Syrian 
Aoovptos Assyrian 

Ходболос Chaldean 

Syrus, Syrius, Syriacus 
Assyrius 

Chaldaeus 


Land 

Aram Syria, Aram 
Süriya, Siri Syria 
Atür, Atüriya Assyria 
Bet Aramaye Chaldea 
Hadyab Adiabene 
Aram Syria, Aram 


Asurestan, Surestan Assyria 
Nothastarkan Adiabene 
Asuriya, Suriya Syria 
Asorestan Assyria 

Zopa Syria 

Ассор Assyria 

ХоЗболо. Chaldea 

Syria 

Assyria 

Chaldaea 


Nabatiyyu* 2U@Syrian (pl. Nabatu ÜGpAnbatu f Аф 


Suryaniyyu bÅ Syrian (pl. Suryānu J ARS) 


al-Samu À Syria 


The native people of Syria, Mesopotamia, Assyria and Chaldea were called 


Syrians as well as Assyrians by the Greeks and Romans (Strabo 16.1.2; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 


5.66). The Achaemenids named the former Assyrian lands, namely Syria, Mesopotamia, 


Assyria, Babylon and Chaldea, as Athura, 1.e. Assyria.’ It is possible that as a result of 


that, the people of these lands and their language, Aramaic, became known as 


* Literally ‘Nabatean’. 
7 In many Achaemenid inscriptions, Athura is placed in the following sequence: Babirus-A thura-Arabaya- 
Mudraya, i.e. Babel-Assyria-Arabia-Egypt. 


Assyrians. This explains the origin of the Greek terminology. As for the terms Хора 
and Xvpioc, they are very likely to be derivates of Ассорю and Aoouptoc.* It seems 
however that Herodotus was the first among Greeks to distinguish between Syria and 
Assyria. This is clear in his list of Persian satrapies (3.91-92) where he places Syria in 
the fifth satrapy and Assyria in the ninth. Still, he recognizes that the Assyrians are 
called Syrians by the Greeks (7.63). Probably, he is reflecting subdivisions of the 
satrapy of Athura, because what he calls Syria seems to correspond to ‘Eber ha-Nahar, 
the name given in Ezra and Nehemiah for the land situated on the western side of the 
Euphrates, i.e. Syria proper.’ Although Xenophon considers the region between 
Thapsacus and the river Araxes (i.e. the Xabür) to be part of Syria (Anabasis 1.4.19), 
later, in 321 BC, the names of the satrapies in the area of Athura are given as: Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Arbelitis (i.e. Assyria proper) and Babylonia (Diodorus Siculus 18.39). 
But despite what appears to be an administrative separation between Syria and Assyria, 
the names ‘Syrian’ and ‘Assyrian’ were still interchangeable in the Greco-Roman 
period. 

Jews associated the Greek term ‘Syrian’ with the term ‘Aramean’. Thus in the 
Greek translations of the Bible (3 and 2" centuries BC), Aram is translated as Zopa 
and Arami as Xopiog while Asur апа Asüri are translated as Ассор апа Ассърпос 
respectively. But despite the fact that in the Talmud the Aramaic language is called 
leson Arami ‘Aramaic tongue’, the Aramaic square script used to write Hebrew is 


Е м : 10 
described as Assurit ‘Assyrian’. 


* Cf. Frye, "Assyria and Syria”, INES 51, 1992, no. 4, pp. 281-285. 

? *Eber ha-Nahar is mentioned in Ezra 4:10 and Nehemiah 2:9, but there is no clear indication whether it 
formed a province. 

10 Jerusalemite Talmud, Sanhedrin 21b. 


From Greek, the term ‘Syrian’ passed into Aramaic itself under the two forms 
бигауа or Süryäya. The Aramaic language (A. /essana Ағатауа) hence became known 
as lessana Suryäya ‘the Syrian language’. Confusion, or equation, between ‘Syrian’ and 
‘Assyrian’ in Greek! as well as in Latin was also transmitted into Aramaic although the 
name of Assyria proper was Atür and Atüriya, ? which is close to the Persian Athura. 
The name Asür or А%йғ was no longer used to denote the region, but it seems that it was 
still used to denote the city of Assur and the god Assur since the name of this god 
appears in personal names found in Aramaic inscriptions from ASitr dating to the 
Roman period." 

During the Greek and Roman period, Syria proper meant all the land situated to 
the west of the Euphrates and extending until Gaza as defined in the works of Ptolemy, 
Strabon, Pliny and others. Its native people, including Phoenicians and Jews, were 
called Syrians. With the rise of the Hasmonean state, Jews were differentiated from the 
Syrians. As for Assyria, it meant all the land between the Euphrates and Tigris which 
contained Mesopotamia, Assyria proper or Aturia, Babylon and Chaldea (Strabo 
16.1.1). But Ptolemy confines the name to Assyria proper or Aturia. Despite the 
distinction between Syria and Assyria, the people of both countries were known as 
Syrians, and less commonly as Assyrians (Strabo 16.1.2). When the term ‘Syrian’ 


(Suryaya or Suraya) was introduced from Greek into Aramaic, it became used by the 


! Thus Lucian of Samosata, being a native of Syria, describes himself as Assyrian, and describes 
Atargatis of Hierapolis as Hera of the Assyrians (De Dea Syria 1). It is obvious from this, that for him 
‘Syrian’ and ‘Assyrian’ were equivalents. 

12 Strabo calls this Aturia (Strabo 16.1.3). 

? Aggoula, Inscriptions et Graffites Araméens d’Assour: ’srntn (no. 7), ’srdyn (no. 20, 21, 22 etc.), 'sr'qb 
(no. 17(1), 23b), 'srhinny (no. 14, 321, 33f), ‘srsm‘ (no. 7). 
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people of Syria as well as Mesopotamia, Assyria and Chaldea to identify themselves. In 
fact, the Christians of these regions maintained this identity until now." 

In the Persian of the Parthian and Sassanid periods, ‘Syrian’ and ‘Assyrian’ 
were both translated as Asurik, which is clearly a form deriving from Greek and not 
from the Achaemenid Athura. From Persian, it passed into Armenian as Asorik, also 
denoting both ‘Syrian’ and ‘Assyrian’. During the Sassanid period, Babylonia and 
Chaldaea were officially known as Asurestän or Surestän in Persian", Assyria in 
Greek'^ and Bet Aramäye іп Aramaic.'’ Assyria proper was called Adiabene in Greek 
and Nothastarkan in Persian." 

The Chaldeans were considered Assyrians (Strabo 16.1.6). But, the term was 
usually used for magicians and diviners. The Aramaic language was also called 
Chaldean. 

In general, there were two main criteria for identifying Syrians or Assyrians: 

1. Location in Syria or Assyria. 

2. Speaking Aramaic. 

It is to be noted however, that being native to Syria without necessarily 
speaking Aramaic was probably a sufficient criterion for someone to be considered 


Syrian. This is the case of the people of Hauran who are described as Syrians by 


^ Jacobites are now called Syriac Orthodox (Ar. al-Suryànu al-Urtuduksu, A. Süräye Ortodokse). 
Jacobites who became catholics are called Syriac Catholics. Maronites are called Syrian Maronites (Ar. 
al-Suryanu al-Mawarinah, A. Süryaye Магипауе). Nestorians or Christians of the East are now called 
Assyrian Orthodox (Ar. al-Aÿuriyyün, A. Азигауе) although they were also called Syrians before. 
Nestorians who became catholics are now called Chaldean Catholics (Ar. al-Kaldaniyyiin, А. Kaldaye). 
The Greek Orthodox of Syria used the term ‘Syrians’ (Ar. al-Suryän, Gr. Xvpot) for themselves in the 
sense of ‘natives of Syria’ up until the end of the 16" century. 

5 Bach, Die sassanidischen Staatsinschriften, p. 260. 

19 Jbid., p. 260. 

17 On the Nestorian diocese of Bet Aramäye see Fiey, Assyrie Chrétienne, vol. 3, pp. 147-261. 

!8 Bach, Die Sassanidischen Staatsinschriften, p. 238. 
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Josephus (Bel. 3.3.5) despite the fact that the onomastic evidence from this region 
shows that they spoke Arabic besides using Aramaic (see section 2.2.1.2). 

It should be noted however that before the Islamic conquest, the Arabs used to 
call the people of Syria, Mesopotamia, Assyria and Chaldea as al-Nabatu and al-Anbatu 
which literally means *Nabateans'. Aramaic, the language of these people, was also 
called *Nabatean'.? The reasons for this usage can be explained by the fact that the 
Nabateans adopted the Aramaic language and abandoned their original tongue. Indeed, 
of all Aramaic speakers the Nabateans were the closest neighbours of the Arabs of 
Hijaz, and as a result of that, those Arabs generalized Ше name *Nabateans' to the rest 


of the people of Syria and to their language, Aramaic. 


2.1.2. Phoenicians 


People Land 
A. Роптдауа Phoenician Püniqi Phoenicia 
Phoe. — Kan‘an Canaan 
Gr. Фоіуі, Фоіуікікос Phoenician Фотикц Phoenicia 
Lt. Phoenix Phoenice, Phoenicia 


Phoenicia consisted of the coastal part of Syria situated between Aradus and 
Dora following Pliny (Hist. Nat. 5.75-78) or between Zimyra and Dora following 
Ptolemy. Natives of Phoenicia were called Phoenicians. The evidence of the Seleucid 
coins of Berytus (Laodicea metropolis of Phoenicia) shows that the term Phoenicia was 
equivalent to the term Canaan 710.20 Since the Persian period, Aramaic became more 


common in Phoenicia as it was the official language of the kingdom and it is very likely 


19 [n Islamic literature, there аге many examples where ‘Nabatean’ is used in the sense of ‘Aramaic’. Thus 
according to al-Asma‘i (9" century AD), the word burfullah is not Arabic but Nabatean and can be 
explained by bar ‘son’ and falla ‘shade’ (Ibn Durayd, Jamharah al-Lugah). It is obvious that by 
*Nabatean' he means ‘Aramaic’. In addition, according to al-Mas'üdi (10% century AD), the Chaldeans 
are identical with the Syrians and they speak the Syrian language; they are also divided into different 
peoples like the Assyrians and Nabateans (al-Tanbih wa al-Israf, pp. 78-79). 

? Sawaya, “Le Monnayage Municipal Séleucide de Bérytos ", pp. 129-131. 
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that Phoenician was replaced by it. In the Greco-Roman period, Greek became common 
especially in the cities; the onomastic and toponymic evidence from Phoenicia shows 
that Aramaic was widespread in the Greco-Roman period especially in the villages (see 
section 2.2.1.2). When Syria was divided into Syria Coele and Syria Phoenice during 
the time of Septimius Severus, the people of the province of Syria Phoenice were also 
called Phoenicians although some of them did not belong to the original Phoenicia 


21 
before. 


2.1.3. Jews and Samaritans 


People Land 
A. Yehüdaya Jew, Judean, of Judah Yehtd Judea 
Samraya Samaritan Samrin Samaria 
Bet Samraye Samaria 
H. Yehüdi Jew, Judean, of Judah Yehud Judea 
Somroni Samaritan 
Gr. —_ Iovdatocg Jew, Judean, of Judah Іообола Judea 
Іооболкос of the Jews 
Yapapeung Samaritan Lapapsi Samaria 
Lt. Tudaeus Tudaea 
Samarita Samaria 


Ат.  Yahüdiyyu P&/Vew (pl. Yahüdu YA 
Samiriyyu РАЙ Samaritan (pl. Запитай Ф) 


The Jews and Samaritans are both branches of the Israelite tribes.” The Jews 
are the people of the Persian district of Yehid ‘Judea’. Since the Israelites of Galilea 
followed the same sect as the Israelites of Judea they were also called Jews. The name 
‘Jews’ was given also to non-Israelites who practiced the Jewish religion. Samaritans 


are the people of the Persian district of Samrin ‘Samaria’ and they belong to a different 


21 Thus, Herodian describes Iulia Maesa as a Phoenician: Молса nv тїс оуопа, то увуос Фомісса, ало 
Eeoa xaX oupevrg оото лолеос ву Фотикц (5.3.2.). It is obvious from this statement that he considers 
her Phoenician because she is native of Emesa, a city of Phoenicia, i.e. the province of Syria Phoenice 
created by Septimius Severus. 

? Jews descend from the tribes of Judah, Simon, Reuben and Levi, and Samaritans descend from the 
tribes of Manasseh, Ephraim and Levi, according to the traditions of both. 
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Israelite sect.” Outside Judea and Galilea, Jews were mainly present in Hauran and in 
many cities of Syria. The evidence of Megillath Ta‘anith shows that Jews were also 


present in Chalcis of the Massyas (Megillath Ta‘anith, 17° of Adar). 


2.1.4. Arabs, Saracens 
People Land 
A. ‘Arabäya, Arabaya Arab ‘Arab, ‘Arba Arabia 
‘Arabiya Arabia 
Arabiya Arabia 
Tayyaya Tayyite 
Sarqaya Saracen 
H. * Arabi Arab * Arab Arabia 
Gr. Арафос, Apapioc, Apay Arab Apa Arabia 
Zapaxknvos Saracen 
Lt. Arabus, Arabius, Arabs, Arabicus Arabia 
Saracenus 
Ar. ‘Arabiyyu YÈ Arab (pl. ‘Arabu à À) * Arbah / ‘Arabah (98 Arabia 


The term ‘Arabs’ refers mainly to the people of Arabia. The name Arabia is 
misleading because the ending —ia gives the preconception that this name is derived 
from an ethnic name. But, in the same manner as Galilea is the translation of Galil, 
Arabia is indeed the translation of ‘Arab or "Araba which is a geographic not an ethnic 
term.? The people of Arabia were called Arabs despite the fact that there were two 
languages spoken in Arabia” or that there were many tribes (сдуп, qvAax) living there.” 


The term ‘Arab or ‘Araba was not only applied to Arabia; the region situated between 


? Cf. Crown (ed.), The Samaritans, pp. 1-18. 

2 Megillath Ta‘anith does not specify which Chalcis, but since it mentions in addition to Chalcis Bet 
Zandaye ‘the land of the Zabadeans’ which can be identified with the valley of Zabadani, we can assume 
that Chalcis of the Massyas is meant here (cf. section 5.1.2, under Chalcis). 

?5 Arabia is mentioned as ‘Arab in Jeremiah 25:24 and Ezekiel 27:21, and as ha-‘Ereb in 1Chronicles 
10:15. It is likely that this name is linked to the Hebrew ‘arabah ‘desert’. According to Ibn al-Kalbr, 
based on pre-Islamic poetry, ‘Arabah ог ‘Arbah was the name of Arabia (Yaqit al-Hamawi, Mu jam al- 
Buldan, under ‘Arabah). 

°° Namely, North Arabian and South Arabian. Cf. Macdonald, “Reflections on the linguistic map of pre- 
Islamic Arabia”, and Macdonald, “Ancient North Arabian ". 

27 Thus Diodorus Siculus speaks of Арафікоу £0vov in reference to the different tribes of Arabia like the 
Nabateans (Diodorus 19.94.4). 
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the Tigris and the Xabür and which contained Hatra, Tall А“Ғаг and Sanjar was called 
‘Arab in Aramaic and the king of Hatra called himself malka di ‘Arab ‘the king of 
“Ата” .28 In Greek and Latin, this was translated as ‘Arabia’ and when Septimius 
Severus conquered this region, in addition to Adiabene, he titled himself as Arabicus.” 
Later, after the 4" century AD, this region was known as Bet ‘Arbdye ‘the land of the 
‘Arabites’ in Aramaic, and in Sasanid terminology it was known as Arabistün 9; during 
the Islamic period it was known as Bà 'arbà in Arabic.*' According to Pliny, based on 
Juba, Osrhoene was also part of Arabia (Hist. Nat. 5.85-86) but despite the fact that the 
rulers of Edessa were of Arab origin as indicated by their Arabic names”, evidence 
from the Aramaic literature of this region does not indicate that the term ‘Arab was 
applied to Osrhoene. 

Nomad tribes that migrated from Arabia into Syria, Mesopotamia or Egypt 
were called Arabs. It is very likely that as long as these preserved features which 
distinguished them from the other peoples of Syria, mainly nomadism, they were always 
distinguished by the name ‘Arabs’. This explains why, during the Seleucid and early 
Roman period the presence of Arabs in or near Syria is attested through the sources.” It 
is also very likely that when those nomads started to settle, to mix with local population 
and to adopt its language, Aramaic, they were called Syrians like the rest of the 
population. That is why the people of Hauran and the kings of Emesa are called Syrians 
by Josephus (Bel. 3.3.5). Evidence from Palmyra shows that a section of the population 
nola novae do orn Hatréennes, no. 79, 193-196, 203 etc. 

? Pliny Hist. Nat. 5.86-87. Aurelius Victor Liber de Caesaribus 20.15-17. Eutropius Brevarium 8.18. Dio 
Cassius, vol. 9 (Loeb ed.), pp. 195-201. 

? Bach, Die Sassanidischen Staatsinschriften, p. 286. 

?! Yagüt al-Hamawi, Mu јат al-Buldan, under Ва ага. 

? Such as Abgar, Ма пи, Wa’il, Bakru etc. (cf. Appendix 1.3). 

3 Cf. Iamlichus, phylarch of the Arabs (Cicero Ad Familiares 25.1). Itureans and Arabs іп Coele Syria 


(Strabo 16.2.16-18). Arab chieftains as Samsigeramus and Gambarus (Strabo 16.2.11). Scenite Arabs in 
southern Mesopotamia (Strabo 16.1.26-27). Zizon or Azizus ruler of Arab tribes (Josephus Ant. 13.14.3). 
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was of Arab origin but that this section adopted Aramaic like the rest of the original 
population of the city (see section 2.2.1.2). The same applies for Hauran although the 
onomastic evidence there does not firmly indicate that the population adopted Aramaic, 
at least at the onomastic level. However, sources from the Abbasid period call the 
Christians of Hauran ‘Nabateans’, which in Islamic Arab usage referred to Syrians and 
speakers of Aramaic.** This means that the Arabs during the Islamic period did not 
consider the people of Hauran as Arabs. 

In any case, two main waves of Arab migration to Syria during the Greco- 
Roman period can be discerned. The first wave started during the Persian period or 
before, and continued during the Seleucid and Roman period. This wave included the 
Nabateans and related tribes settled in Edom, Moab and the Negev. It also included 
tribes like Yetür (the Itureans), Nepi$ and Nodab present in Hauran and Gilead (see 
section 3.1.2.1). In the Syrian Desert, the presence of Arabs there is expected and is 
attested through Safaitic inscriptions as well as from Palmyra itself. In regions of Syria 
situated at the edge of the Syrian Desert, Arabs were also present and settled as in 
Emesa, eastern Antilibanus, Damascene and Osrhoene. This wave included also the 
Safaitic tribes. With the weakening of the Seleucid kingdom, the chiefs of some of these 
Arab tribes rose to power and established their control over some locations like 
Arethusa, Emesa and Edessa. Two main dialectic groups can be distinguished among 
the tribes of this wave: the first group, to which belongs the Nabateans and the tribes of 
Sinai, used а/- as a definite article, and the second group, to which belongs the Safaitic 
tribes as well as the people of Hauran and probably the Arabs of Emesa and Osrhoene, 


used ha- as a definite article.” 


* Ibn ‘Asakir, Tarix Dimasq, vol. 58, p. 86. 
? Macdonald, Ancient North Arabian, pp. 517-518. 
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The second wave consisted of the tribes which were present in Syria at the time 
of the Islamic conquest and which started migrating to Syria since the 34 and 4" 
centuries AD. During the Islamic conquest these were: Таууі” (near Chalcis ad Belum), 
Taniix (in the region of Chalcis as Belum and Ma‘arrah al-Nu‘man), Gassdn (in the 
region of Damascus and in the province of Arabia), Laxm (in Palestina Ш), Judam (in 
Palestina III), ‘Amilah (in Palestina III and probably in Palestina II), Kalb (in the Syrian 
Desert), Гад (in northern Syria), Salih (with Tanüx) and Bahra’ (with T апӣх)^° Tanüx 
and Tayyi' are the oldest mentioned tribes. Таууі”, which lived in Jabal Sammar,"' is 
attested in some Safaitic inscriptions (CIS V 2795, 5089). In fact, starting with the 254 or 
3" centuries AD, the name given to people of Arabia in Aramaic became Таууйуе 
‘Tayyites’ after this tribe. Tanüx is attested in a bilingual Greek-Aramaic inscription 
from Umm al-Jimal dating probably to the 2™ or 3“ centuries AD in which Jadimah 
king of Tanüx is mentioned." The rest of the tribes are mainly attested in the 5" and 6" 
centuries through Greek and Aramaic histories of these periods in addition to Islamic 
sources. 

When the Roman province of Arabia was formed from the Nabatean kingdom 
in addition to parts of the provinces of Syria and Palestine, the people of this new 
geographic entity were called ‘Arabs’. Thus, Emperor Philip is called Arabs 
Trachonites by Aurelius Victor” because he was a native of Trachonitis, a district of the 


province of Arabia in the same manner as emperor Maximinus is called Тлғах because 


36 Based on: al-Baladuri, Futith al-Buldän; Ibn al-Kalbi, Nasab Ma “ааа wa al-Yaman al-Kabir; al-Tabari, 
Tarix; al-Hamdani, Sifah Jazirah al- Ага; al-Ya‘qubi, Kitab al-Buldan etc. 

7 Sammar is a branch of Tayyi’ and it is still one of the biggest tribes of Saudi Arabia with extensions 
into Syria and Iraq. 
38 PPAES IV A, no. 41, pp. 37-40. 
? Liber de Caesaribus 28. 
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he was a native of Thracia”° and Emperor Diocletian is called Dalmata because he was 
a native of Dalmatia."' With the term ‘Arabs’ now referring specifically to the people of 
Roman Arabia, the term ‘Saracens’ was adopted in Greek and Latin to refer to the 
people of Arabia proper, especially to its nomads. In Aramaic, at the same time, the 
names Таууауе ‘Tayyites’ and Sarqaye ‘Saracens’ were used in the same sense as 
‘Saracens’ while the names Arabaye or ‘Arabäye ‘Arabs, of Arabia’ were now used to 
indicate natives of the province of Arabia. This is evident in all writings between the 3"! 
and 7" centuries. Thus when Socrates in his ecclesiastical history mentions Arabs 
besides Syrians, Cilicians, Phoenicians, Palestinians, Egyptians, Libyans and Thebans 
among the bishops who attended the council of Nicea, he is clearly referring to the 
bishops of the province of Arabia and not to the people of the Arabian Peninsula 
(Socrates 1.8). Whenever he uses the term Arabia, he usually means the Roman 
province of Arabia (Socrates 3.7; 5.10) but whenever he is referring to the people of the 
Arabian Peninsula, especially nomads, he uses the term Saracens, as with the Saracens 
under queen Mavia (Socrates 4.36). In fact, all this is explicit in the following statement 
of Ammianus Marcellinus: Scenitas Arabas, quos Saracenos posteritas appellavit 


(Historia 23.6.13). 


2.1.5. Greeks 


A. Yawnaya Greek 

H. Yewani Greek 

Gr. Елу, EAAnvioc, EAAnvixoc Greek 

Lt. Graecus _ _ 
Ar.  Yünàniyyu bADGreek (pl. Үйпапи J ÅA 


? Ibid. 25. 
“Ibid. 39. 
? See also on this subject, Retsó, Arabs in Antiquity, pp. 505-521. 
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The Greeks settled in Syria after the conquest of Alexander and formed some 
colonies like Philadelphia, Antioch, and Edessa etc. Greek became the administrative as 
well as scholarly language of Syria and remained as such until the Islamic conquest. 
During the Omayyad period, Greek was still used in the administration until it was 
replaced with Arabic by caliph ‘Abd-al-Malik b. Marwan in 81 H. (AD 700-701). The 
Greek language spread in Syria but mostly in cities, as there is no firm evidence that 
Greek was widely spoken in rural areas. With the spread of Greek and with the mixture 
of Greeks and non-Greeks, the term Greek probably lost its original genealogical 
connotation and came to be applied to anybody who spoke Greek or who worshiped 
Greek gods regardless whether he was of Greek origin or not. For Jews, the term 
‘Greek’ was used for anybody in Syria who was not a Jew. Christianity carried with it 
the Jewish connotation of the term ‘Greek’, especially in the sense of ‘pagan’ and 
*worshiper of Greek gods'. And when Christianity became the religion of the state, this 


А 5 Я sais Я 45 
meaning became dominant, as can be seen іп the writings of Emperor Julian. 
4 


2.1.6. Romans 


А. Rumaya Roman 
Gr. _ Рошолос, Ронолкос Roman 
Lt. Romanus 


Ar.  Rümiyyu ?rgRoman (pl. Кати Y 


Romans citizens were settled in colonies founded during the 1“ century BC and 
1" century AD, like Berytus and Heliopolis. However, after the Roman annexation of 
Syria, Roman citizenship was granted to some persons in Syria, especially notables and 
?5 al-Baladuri, Еинй al-Buldàn, p.193. 
“ This is evident in Josephus as well as in early Christian literature. Thus in his letter to the Galatians 
3:28, Paul says: “There is no Jew nor Greek." 


^5 Thus emperor Julian, in Kata l'ajaXotov, divides the sects of his time into: Hebrews (Jews), Hellenes 
(worshipers of Greek and other Pagan gods) and Galileans (Christians). 
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kings like the kings of Judea and the kings of Emesa.* With time, the number of Roman 
citizens increased until AD 212 when citizenship was granted by the constitution of 
Caracalla to almost everybody in Roman lands, including Syria. Since then the people 
of Syria started identifying themselves as Romans because they were regarded so by 
law. After the Islamic conquest, the Christians of Syria were identified by the Arabs as 
Romans (Ar. Rümu), but more commonly as Nabateans (Ar. Nabafu). For sectarian and 
political reasons, Jacobite and Maronite Syrians abandoned this denomination, but those 
who kept allegiance to the emperors and who followed the council of Chalcedon and the 
sixth and quinisext councils retained this name, besides using the more common 


sectarian denominations, Orthodox and Melchites.^ 


2.2. Onomastic Study 
2.2.1. Analysis of the Non-Greek and Non-Latin Names of Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Assyria during the Persian and Greco-Roman Periods 

2.2.1.1. Introduction to the Analysis 

In the following analysis, care was taken to record the majority, if not all, of 
the non-Greek and non-Latin names which occur from Syria, Mesopotamia, Assyria and 
Chaldea during the Persian and Greco-Roman period. Concentration was on Aramaic 
and Arabic names. Greek, Latin, Aramaic and Arabic (Safaitic mainly) inscriptions and 
texts were used; in addition to these, Neo-Babylonian cuneiform texts from the Persian 
period as well as Jewish texts from the Persian and Greco-Roman period were also 


used. 


46 The Herodians were granted citizenship by Julius Caesar and the Emesans by Caesar or Augustus. Both 
families belonged to the gens Julia and to the tribe Fabia. 

47 Cf. Constitutio Antoniniana in Fontes Iuris Romani Anteiustiniani, Part 1, pp. 445-449. 

^ Now they are called Greek Orthodox (Ar. al-Rüm al-Urtuduksu E бей aya. Those of them who 


became Catholics are called Greek Catholics (Ат. al-Rüm al-Katüliku (67221272121 
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I was able to identify and find the etymology of a majority of these names, 
however many names from Greek and Latin inscriptions are still uncertain and therefore 
they were not studied. The list of names was divided between Aramaic and Arabic 
names. Each category was divided into two lists. The first contains elements of 
theophoric names; the second contains simple names and some composed names. In 
each list, the occurrence of names is shown according to region, people and period. 
These were divided into twenty-one categories (cf. Appendix 1): 


: Assyria and Chaldea during the Persian period 

: Egypt during the Pesian period 

: Names borne by Jews during the Persian period 

: Idumea during the Persian period 

: Syria during the Persian period 

: Palmyra during the Greco-Roman period 

: Osrhoene during the Greco-Roman period 

: Hatra during the Greco-Roman period 

: Dura during the Greco-Roman period 

: Assyria and Chaldea during the Greco-Roman period 

: Northern Syria during the Greco-Roman period 

: Central Syria during the Greco-Roman period 

: Emesa and its region during the Greco-Roman period 

: Antilibanus and Damascene during the Greco-Roman period 
: Massyas during the Greco-Roman period 

: Phoenicia during the Greco-Roman period 

: Decapolis during the Greco-Roman period 

: Hauran during the Greco-Roman period 

19: Nabataea, Sinai, Arabia, and the Eastern Egyptian Desert during the Greco- 
Roman period 

20: Names borne by Palestinian and Babylonian Jews during the Greco-Roman 
period 

21: Names found in Safaitic inscriptions 
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It should be noted that each region does not reveal an equal proportion of 
names. Some regions, like Palmyra, Hauran and Dura, reveal more names than other 
regions. Surely this affects the results of the analysis. However, despite this uneven 


distribution of names, certain clear patterns were deduced. 
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2.2.1.2. Results of the Analysis 


The results concerning Aramaic names show that in the Greco-Roman period 
the majority of them are located in the following regions: 

1. Syria: northern and central Syria, Phoenicia, Emesa, Palmyra, Antilibanus, 

Massyas, Decapolis, Damascus, and Palestine. 

2. Mesopotamia: Oshroene and Hatra. 

3. Assyria and Chaldea 

Few Aramaic names are found in Hauran, like Manbugay, and in Nabatea. In 
Arabia, some are found in Aramaic inscription of the Nabateans. But in Safaitic 


inscriptions, they are virtually absent. 


Concerning Arabic names, the analysis shows that most of them were located 


Syria: Emesa, Palmyra, Hauran 
Mesopotamia: Osrhoene and Hatra 
Nabatea 

Arabia, Sinai and Eastern Egyptian Desert 


= а 


Among these, they are fewer in Emesa, Palmyra, Osrhoene and Hatra, but more 
abundant in Arabia, Nabatea, Hauran, Sinai and the Eastern Egyptian Desert. 

These Arabic names fall also in two groups: 

1. The Safaitic group, common to Hauran and the Safaitic inscriptions. 

2. The Nabatean group, common in Nabatea, Arabia, Sinai and the Eastern 

Egyptian Desert. 

It is the proportions of distribution of these names among these regions which 
identify these two groups. Indeed, these two groups are divided based on dialectic 
differences. Thus, Safaitic uses ha- as a definite article while Nabatean uses al-. 

Some names and elements of composed names are common to Aramaic and 


Arabic. Among elements of composed names, the most notable are the following: 


1. ‘abd ‘slave’ 
2. amat ‘female servant, slave’ 
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garam ‘he decided’ 

han ‘he was merciful’ 
ram “һе rose, he is high’ 
rapa ‘he cured’ 

Salam ‘he is perfect’ 


SEO d до 


Of these, 'abd has a distinct form in Aramaic which does not occur in Arabic. 
Thus in Greek and Latin, this element is transcribed as Abid- or Abed- besides Abd-. 
This form transcribes the Aramaic pronunciation ‘bed or ‘abed (‘bed is the state 
absolute of 'abda). In fact, the form Abid- or Abed- never occurs in regions where 
Arabic names are dominant, as in Hauran or Nabatea. This means that whenever the 
form Abid- or Abed- occurs, it indicates an Aramaic name, not an Arabic name. 

Further, the element garam occurs in Emesa, Hatra, Osrhoene, Antilibanus and 
Palmyra in one name mainly, Зап Garam.” Its Greek and Latin transcription, 
Samsigeramus, indicates indeed an Aramaic pronunciation sams gram. However, the 
element garam and names of the same root are more frequent in Arabic names. It is 
probable that the name Samsigeramus was frequent after the fame of the kings of Emesa 
who bore it. 

In addition, there are two names common to Aramaic and Arabic, and very 
frequent in the Greco-Roman period: ‘Aziz and Habib. The proper Aramaic forms of 
these names are: 'azziza (abs.st. 'azziz) and ‘ziza or “алга (abs.st. ‘ziz or 'aziz) ^, and 
habbiba (abs.st. habbib) and Aibiba or habiba (abs.st. hbib or liabib).! The proper 
Arabic forms are: 'azizu or ‘aziz and habibu or habib. The Greek and Latin transcription 


Azizus is confusing as it might even transcribe the Aramaic geminated form, therefore it 


? Homs: IGLS V 2212, 2216, 2217, 2362, 2385. Yabrüd: IGLS V 2707. Palmyra: ПР X 39. Ma‘lüla: 
Wadd. 2564. Osrhoene: Drijvers, As2:4. 

? Sirà': IGLS IV 1671. 

?! Kafr Imbil: IGLS IV 1527, 1528. Gerasa: Kraeling, no. 74. Dura: Cumont, Fouilles, inscription 20; 
Rostovtzeff, Excavations 1933-34, 1934-35, Papyrus 101. IGLS IV 1527, 1528. Antioch: IGLS III 1 945. 
Alexandria: Frey, CIJ, vol. 2, no. 1446. In the Babylonian Talmud: Habiba son of Joseph son of Raba 
(Baba Bathra, 143b); Habiba of Stra (Mo ‘ed Qatan, 24b; Baba Mesiya, 106b) etc. 
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could be Aramaic or Arabic. But forms like Abbibas, Abbibus, Abibas and Azzizus are 
clearly Aramaic. The Aramaic form ‘zyz and fbyb сап be Aramaic or Arabic, but the 
forms 'zyzw and hbybw are clearly Arabic." 

As a conclusion this onomastic analysis reveals the following [Map 1]: 

1. Aramaic is the native language of Syria, Mesopotamia, Assyria and 
Chaldea with the exception of Hauran. This is principally indicated by 
names which are characteristic of an Aramaic-speaking environment and 
which are found in these regions and not elsewhere. Such names are like ab 
immeh ‘father of his mother’ or emma d abüha ‘mother of her father’. 
These names are related to cultural and linguistic factors and do not exist 
outside this environment except if there were cultural and linguistic 
influences on it. 

2. Aramaic in Hauran and Nabatea is used in public inscriptions and in the 
administration. It is possible that it replaced gradually Arabic there, but 
Aramaic onomastic influence on these regions appears weak. 

3. Arabic is the spoken language of Hauran and Nabatea, at least until a 
certain period of time when it might have been replaced by Aramaic and 
probably Greek too.” In Hauran, the Safaitic dialect was spoken, while in 
Nabatea, it is the Nabatean dialect. 

4. The majority of the population of Hauran and Nabatea are of Arabian 


origin. The people of Hauran are akin to the Safaitic tribes. This is proven 


52 It should be noted here that as a result of this onomastic analysis, names ending іп —w in Aramaic 
inscriptions represent Arabic names as well as other names which might end in u or o. This ending 
represents the Arabic nominative case ending. 

55 At Nessana, as indicated by its papyri dating to the 7 century, Greek is still used even after the Islamic 
conquest, as in letters addressed to its population. Many names found in these papyri are Arabic and 
belong to the Nabatean group. Since Nessana was a military castrum, it is very likely that they adopted 
Greek. 
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also by the statements of Strabo and Josephus which are discussed later (cf. 
Sections 3.1.4.8, 3.2.2.1 and 3.2.2.2). 

. Aramaic is the dominant language in Palmyra, Emesa and Oshroene but 
Arabic exists because part of the population is of Arabian origin. However, 
Arabic names in these regions are less abundant than in Hauran and 
Nabatea. In Palmyra, for example, the same names, like Hayran, Maliku, 
Muqimu, Wahballat, Taymarsu, Udaynat and Abgar, are perpetuated over 
generations. In many of the long genealogies of people from this city, we 
find that the name of the first ancestor is Arabic while the names of his 
descendants are mixed. All this indicates that some of the people of 
Palmyra are of Arab origin but that they mixed with the native population 
and adopted Aramaic while leaving traces of their origins through these 
Arabic names. Their case is similar to the case of German tribes who settled 
in western Roman lands, adopted Latin dialects, but left their traces in 
names like Charles or Louis. 

. Some Arabic names are dynastic names therefore they tend to be frequent. 
This is the case of names like Sohaemus (after the king of Emesa), 
Samsigeramus (after the king of Emesa), Iamlichus (after the king of 
Emesa), Azizus (after the king of Emesa), Monimus (probably after a 
member of the dynasty of Emesa), Abgarus (after kings of Orshoene), and 
Manu or Ма“па (after kings of Osrhoene). Thus the use of such names 
does not necessarily indicate that the users are of Arabian origin or spoke 


Arabic. 
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2.2.2. Ethnic Composition of the Віда“ and Wadi al-Taym 


2.2.2.1. Onomastic Analysis 


The following is the etymological analysis of non-Greek and non-Latin names 
found in ће Віда“: 


Kafr Опа: 

Вемадос (Fossey, Inscriptions, BCH 21, 1897, по. 76): A. Bel yab ‘Bel gave’. 
This name is frequent in Syria, Mesopotamia, Assyria and Chaldea.” Its oldest 
occurrence, as Bel-yahabi, is in neo-Babylonian cuneiform texts from Nippur.” This 
name is related to the worship of Bel. Its occurrence in this region is natural since the 
centre of the worship of Bel, i.e. Jupiter Helipolitanus, was at Heliopolis. 

Eyyopov (Fossey, Inscriptions, BCH 21, 1897, no. 76): Probably A. Лаккит 
‘wise’ or ‘known’. Eyyop0a which seems to be the feminine of this name is found from 
Gariyyah al-Garbiyyah in Hauran.* Although found in the Hauran, the name 
Ecchomtha is clearly Aramaic as its ending -mtha indicates this; if it were Arabic it 
would have ended in -matha. This name could represent hakkumta, fem. of hakkum. In 
any case, the form of the name Ecchomus, CaCCuC common to Aramaic, indicates that 
it is Aramaic; it is of the same form as fanniin. 


Heliopolis: 

ПАВорохос (IGLS VI 2741): very likely A. Bel barak ‘Bel blessed’. 
Beelbarachus is attested from Harabnafsa^! and Halät.” 

Hennunes (IGLS VI 2798): A. hannün ‘pitied, forgiven’. 

АВВосос (IGLS VI 2880): A, Лаббиза ‘imprisoned, subject’. The name is 
attested in Syria” and Hatra. 

Avva (IGLS VI 2883): Very likely Lt. Annaea, fem. of Annaeus. This is the 
name of the mother of the following Abdammale[ch]us. Ауувос and Аууолос which 
could represent A. hanndy is attested in Dura Europus.™ Therefore Annaea could 
represent A. hannaya, fem. of fannäy. 

Bopaxov (IGLS VI 2883): Probably Ar. buräqu. This person is the father of the 
previous Annaea. But such a name is not attested elsewhere although we have Sf. brq 
which rather corresponds to Ворекос from Hauran. Вг is also attested in Palmyra.°' 
The name could be Aramaic. 

А Вӧорполе[]ос̧ (IGLS VI 2883): A. or Ar. ‘abd malik ‘slave of the king’. The 
name Фа mik is attested in Idumea? during the Persian period, but it is not clear 
whether it is Arabic, Aramaic ог Idumean. The name ‘Abd Майки is attested in 


5 Задай: IGLS V 2695. Dayr al-'A&ayir: Provincia Arabia, v.2, p. 247. Raxlah: Mouterde, MUSJ 36, no. 
18. Palmyra: Stark, p. 10. Halat: IGLS VII 4057. Damascus: SEG VII 229. 

°° Clay, Business Documents of Murashü Sons of Nippur, p. 43. 

°° Dunand, no. 285, in Mélanges Syriens, Offerts à M. René Dussaud, vol. 1. 

57 IGLS V 2088. 

55 IGLS VII 4056. 

> Butaysah: IGLS V 2177. al-Muërifah: IGLS IV 1908. Halbàn: IGLS IV 1891, 1895. 

00 Rostovtzeff, Excavations 1931-32, no. 459, 460, 507. 

6l Stark, p. 12. 

? Lemaire no. 28. 
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Hauran? and Nabatea™, and it was formed after the name of Malichus, king of the 
Nabateans. But in Greek, it is transcribed as ABôouaayoc. The geminated p indicates 
that we have a pronunciation as ‘abd al-malik or ‘abd ha-malik, which indicates that the 
name is Arabic. However, Abidmalcus is also found in Dura Епгорив 5; the form abid- 
indicates that it is Aramaic. 

Атос (IGLS VI 2883): This person is the father of the previous 
Abdammale[ch]us. The name Apius is not attested elsewhere therefore it is very likely 
the Latin Appius. 

ABtdAaasg (IGLS VI 2817): А. 'abed Таһа ‘slave of Ше god’. The name is found 
in northern Syria, Акгйт and Dura Europus.°? 

Аоуболос (IGLS VI 2861): Although we have Aovóavnc, Avôn and Avôoc from 
Hauran, all of which correspond to the Arabic names ‘Awdan, ‘Awdan, ‘Awd and 
‘Awd, Audaeus as such is never attested anywhere. The ending —aeus indicates rather an 
Aramaic name. However, since the inscription on which this was read is fragmentary, it 
is possible that the reading is wrong and that this is not a personal name. 

Ебуа (IGLS VI 2853): Probably A. edna ‘ear’ or ‘edna ‘time, season’. The name 
Edna or Adna is the name of a Christian Syrian martyr from Elymais. 

Mapgoyaiov (IGLS VI 2731): А. mabbugay 'Hierapolitan'. The name is 
frequent in Ѕугіа and reminds the cultic importance of Hierapolis (Mabbug). The 
person who bears this name is not from Heliopolis. 

Маруоус (IGLS VI 2825): This is likely to be a feminine form ending in —оос of 
the Aramaic name Marana which is attested under the form of Maranas from Laodicea, 
Palmyra and Emesa. 

Онерос (IGLS VI 2889): Although the same form is found in Hauran, 
transcribing Ar. “итауғи, this one is very likely Gr. Homerus. 

Zaaôvn (IGLS VI 2852): This person bears the full name of Саға Garia 
Saadne; the inscription is dated to AD 102. The second name could be Galeria too. Iulia 
Saadne and another Saadne wife of Iulius Demetrius (from AD 198) are attested from 
Ѕауйпауӣ. An Antonia Saadne (from AD 191) is also attested from Abila of 
Lysanias.’” Elsewhere this name is not attested except for a similar one Хобу from 
Adraa. It is obvious that these women are related since they are attested at close periods 
of time and in a close area, and they are all Roman citizens or married to Roman 
citizens. However, the etymology of the name is not clear. Saad- could stand for the 
element sa “а which is more common to Arabic than to Aramaic but the -пе element 15 
not clear and does not appear in Arabic names. With the available evidence, the name 
cannot be identified. 


9 Bostra: IGLS XIII fasc. 1 9239. 

$^ IGLS XXI pt.4 54. 

9 Rostovtzeff, Excavations 1931-32, DP 12. 

$6 Ghadban, МОЈ 49, texte B. 

67 Baur, Excavations 1928-29, no. 138. Rostovtzeff, Excavations 1932-33, no. 617. 

98 Birün: IGLS I 49. Xirbah Has: IGLS IV 1501. Kafr al-Zayta: IGLS IV 1780. Tell Ameri: IGLS V 2509. 
Maskanah: IGLS V 2607. Laodicea ad Libanum: IGLS V 2687. Halbün: Wadd. 2554, 2555. Raxlah: 
Mouterde, MUSJ 36, no. 17. Burqus: Mouterde, Antiquité, MUSJ 29, fasicule 2, 1951-1952, no. 6. Dura: 
Baur, Excavations 1930-31, no. 358. Har Senaim: Dar, Settlements and Cult Sites on Mount Hermon, p. 
76. 

9 Rey-Coquais, Ktema 19, pp. 39-41. 

7 Ibid. р. 42. 
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Lorapavys (IGLS VI 2731): A. and Ar. $alamän. The name is common to 
Arabic and Aramaic in the Greco-Roman period. 

Herra (IGLS VI 2751): This name is attested in Heliopolis and Niha only. It is 
tempting to identify it as Ar. hirratu ‘cat’, but if this was the case, the name would have 
ended in —ata. Thus, it could be A. herra ‘free’. 

Yeyva (IGLS VI 2729): A. segna. The name is common in Phoenicia, northern 
Syria and Palmyra. The person who bears this name is from Aradus. 


Hirmil: 

[]immes (IGLS VI 2904): probably Abimmes, 1.e. A. ab immeh ‘father of his 
mother’. This name is found in Dura Europus”' and Laodicea ad Libanum." It belongs 
to the same group of names like abuh d emmeh ‘father of his mother’, ab abühi ‘father 
of his father’, айи d emmeh ‘brother of his mother’ and emma а abüha ‘mother of her 
father’, all of which are characteristic of Aramaic-speaking societies. 

Отарвоус (IGLS VI 2903): Probably A. ‘otardy ‘of goddess ‘Atar’. The element 
otar- corresponds to the name of the goddess ‘Arar, i.e. Atargatis. Otapeog is found in 
northern Syria,” Otapvaiov ‘Atar này in Dura Europus, + and АђВідотороо ‘Abd ‘Atar 
in Abila of Lysanias.” 

Prywag (IGLS VI 2903); Probably A. ra 'i na, dim. of ra ‘i Nanay ‘Nanay is 
content’ or ra ‘i Nabu ‘Nabu is content’. The Aramaic element ra 7 is attested in 
Aramaic names in Egypt ^ and Chaldea” in the Persian period. In the Greco-Roman 
period it is attested in Dura"? and Palmyra.” 


Harabta: 
П?афос (IGLS VI 2905): Probably the Latin Ablabus rather than AyAapoc. 
МаоруоМс (IGLS VI 2906): Probably A. mar ‘ala ‘the lord has risen’. A similar 
name MapyovA is attested from Sidon." 
MoBoyeov (IGLS VI 2907): Cf. Maufoyai1ov, under Heliopolis. 


Dayr al-Ahmar: 
Haiaeus (IGLS VI 2908): Probably A. hayyay ‘of life’. This name is not attested 
elsewhere. Cf. Aianes, under Hammara. 


Batid ‘il: 
Марбоуцс (IGLS VI 2910): A. marthun ‘their lady’. This name is attested in 
Palmyra,” Apamea,’ northern Syria," Zeugma," and even Nabatea.? 


71 Cumont, Fouilles, inscription 98. Rostovtzeff, Excavations 1931-32, no. 402, 418, 600. Rostovtzeff, 
Excavations 1932-33, no. 617, 642. 

72 IGLS V 2687. 

7 Umm Tuyür: IGLS IV 1380, 1381. 

74 Rostovtzeff, Excavations 1934-35, Papyrus 101. 

5 Mouterde, Antiquité, MUSJ 29, fasicule 2, 1951-1952, no. 17. 

76 RY BI (Ra ‘i Bel), Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, по. 15. Nbw R ‘y (Nabu Ra 'i), Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, no. 
14. Ви 1 гу (Beth El Ка îi), Kraeling, Brooklyn Museum Papyri, no. 8. 

77 Nabu-rahi and Nabu-rahia: Clay, Business Documents, p. 57. 

7 Cumont, Fouilles, inscriptions 2, 114. Baur, Excavations 1928-29, D60, D136. 

? Rt’ and ЁЛ, cf. Stark, p. 50. 

5° Jalabert, MFO I, по. 44. 
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Yammünah: 
АСС (GLS VI 2917): A. or Ar. ‘aziz ‘strong’. See the comments on it in 
section 2.2.1.2. 


Timnin al-Tahta: 
Adrus (IGLS VI 2925): Probably A. 'edra ‘help’. But it could also be Gr. adpoc 
*thick, fat". 


Мпа: 

Burcaeu[s] (IGLS VI 2937): A. Бигдау ‘of lightning’. However, in this 
inscription the name could be a Roman gentilice based on this Aramaic name. This 
name is found in Hauran® under the form Ворколос. But the —aeus ending indicates that 
it is more likely Aramaic. 

Hocmaea (IGLS VI 2928), Hochmaea (IGLS VI 2928), Ochmaea (IGLS VI 
2929), Охиола (IGLS VI 2929): Probably А. hokmaya ‘of wisdom’. This name is only 
found at Niha. 

Herra (IGLS VI 2937): Cf. Herra under Heliopolis. 

Keauoc (IGLS VI 2940): Probably A. geyäma ‘resurrection’. Koapo is found in 
Homs*’ and Колоцос in northern Syria. Keauoc and Колоцос are found also in 
Hauran." In Safaitic gym (qàyimu, gayyamu, giyamu etc.) is attested. Thus this name 
could also represent the Arabic givamu or qayyamu. 

Meavoc (IGLS VI 2940): This name could correspond to Ar. ma “п but its 
reading on the inscription is not certain. In any case, it is not attested elsewhere. 


Husn Nrha: 

Beliabi (IGLS VI 2946): Cf. BeAtaBoc, under Kafr Опа. 

Haninae (IGLS VI 2946): A. hanina 'pitied, forgiven'. The name is common in 
Syria”, Hatra and among Jews.” 

Samaionis (IGLS VI 2946): Probably A. sam ‘iin. Sam‘ün is found in Palmyra” 
and Osrhoene.” 

Zabdae (IGLS VI 2946): A. zabda ‘gift, donation’. This name is common in 
Syria” and among Jews." 


*! Stark, p. 37. 

52 IGLS IV 1369. 

5 Sansabt: IGLS I 230. 

** Zeugma: Wagner, Seleukeia, no. 67. 

85 Canova no. 30, 214. 

*6 Gariyyah al-Sarqiyyah: Dussaud, Voyage, по. 94. ‘Arman: Wadd. 2014. 

7161$ V 2242. 

*5 Kaf Imbil: IGLS IV 1528. 

9 Salxad: Wadd. 2005. al-Hayyat: Wadd. 2103. Diyatah: Wadd. 2436. Sa‘nah: Wadd. 2253a. Sabhah: 
PPAES II A 2, no. 125. 

20 Tarütin al-Tujjar: IGLS IV 1632. Burj al-Qa‘t: IGLS V 2089. Raxlah: Provincia Arabia, v.2, p. 248, 
(c). Palmyra: Stark, p. 23. Gerasa: Kraeling, no. 8, 

*! Beth-She‘arim: Frey, СП, vol. 2, no. 1066. Beth Alpha: Ibid., no. 1166. Jerusalem: Ibid., no. 1373. 

9 Stark, p. 52. 

9 Drijvers, As 59:6. 

% Туа“: Fossey, Inscriptions, BCH 21, 1897, по. 31. Umm al-Jimal: PPAES III A 3, no. 499. Palmyra: 
Stark, p. 16. Dura: Cumont, Fouilles, inscription 27. 
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Zebidae (IGLS VI 2946): A. zebida ‘given’. This name is also common in 
Syria” and among Jews.” 

Mu (IGLS VI 2947): This name is not attested. It could be Gk. Мос. 

Пеш (IGLS VI 2947): This name is not attested. It could be Gaea. 

Отортоу (IGLS VI 2947): Probably a Greek diminutive of A. ‘otardy (cf. 
Отарвос under Нігті). 


Mucallaqah: 
Воркеос (IGLS VI 2962): Cf. Burcaeus, under Ntha. 


Ham: 

lavôa (Dussaud, Voyage, no. 104): This name is not attested and cannot be 
identified. 

Хоортта (Dussaud, Voyage, no. 104): This name is not attested and cannot be 
identified. 

BedtaBoc (Dussaud, Voyage, no. 104): Cf. BeAtaBoc, under Kafr Опа. 

Zapapa (Dussaud, Voyage, no. 104): Probably A. заррага ‘bird-dealer’ or 
sappara ‘barber’. It is not attested elsewhere. 

Ovpec (Dussaud, Voyage, по. 104): This name is not attested and cannot be 
identified. 


Sir ‘In: 

Povktpov (IGLS VI 2973): This name could be an epigraphist error for 
Burcaeus. 

Воърквоо (IGLS VI 2973): Cf. Burcaeus, under Ntha. 


*Anjar: 

[lvBoys[]UGLS VI 2981): Cf. MauBoyoov, under Heliopolis. 

ОкВо] (ГОТА VI 2981): A. 'uqbay, diminutive of a name containing the 
element 'aqab. This name is also attested in Raxlah ^? and Palmyra.” 


Dakwah: 
ZaBôa (IGLS VI 2985): Cf. Zabdae, under Husn Niha. 


Hammara: 

АВшитс (IGLS VI 2986; Ghadban, Ktema 10, Qasr Hammara no. 2): Cf. 
[]immes, under Hirmil. 

Асшупс (IGLS VI 2986): Probably A. hayya or hayyan ‘alive’. This name is to 
be compared with ABeSavov from Dayr а1-“Азауш, °° Аріёооуос!"!, АВідаауоо' and 


? In the Babylonian Talmud: Abba son of Zabda (Zera 'im, 11a); Biznah son of Zabda (Zera 'im, 48b); 
Rabah son of Zabda (Mo 'ed, 19b); Nahman son of Zabda (Mo 'ed, 28b); Yose son of Zabda (Mo 'ed, 86a) 
etc. 

% Dilbah: Fossey, Inscriptions, BCH 21, 1897, no. 61. Palmyra: ПР III, no. 26. ПР X 2, no. 130; Stark, p. 
18-19. Dura: Cumont, Fouilles, Parchemin 7. 

9 In the Babylonian Talmud: Judah son of Zebida (Zera ‘im, 12b); Yose son of Zebida (Zera ‘im, 13a) etc. 
28 Mouterde, Antiquité, MUSJ 29, fasicule 2, 1951-1952, no. 5. 

9 “aby, Stark, p. 45. 

199 Jalabert, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, MFO II, 1907, no. 70. 

!' Mouterde, MUSJ 36, no. 17. 
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Zaßõaava!” from Raxlah, AuaOavac'” from Barhalyä, and ZeBiSavac from 


Damascus’, all of which are composed of ‘abd and zabd added to a second element 
апа or ‘ana. Therefore, it could be composed of two elements fay and ‘ana or ana. 
Astavvov is found from Bayt Miri 5, and Astavov'”’ and Ашюупс 5 from Raxlah. 
Atavov'” and Agtavov!!° are found in Hauran, but they are likely to transcribe Ar. 
hayyan (Sf. hyn). 

BapeAaac (IGLS VI 2986; Ghadban, Ktema 10, Qasr Hammara no. 2): A. bar 
eläha ‘son of the god’. Barläha is another form of this name and it is attested many 
times in дума." It belongs to a category of names composed with bar ‘son of’ and 
characteristic of an Aramaic-speaking society. 

ACicov (Ghadban, Ktema 10, Qasr Наттага по. 2): A. or Ar. ‘aziz ‘strong’. See 
the comments on it in section 2.2.1.2. 

Beguapoc (IGLS VI 2986): Cf. Велафос, under Kafr Опа. 

Окфеос (IGLS VI 2986): Cf. Okpoi[], under ‘Anjar. 

Naotoc (Ghadban, Ktema 10, Hammara по. 1): Nacgov and the feminine 
Nacza0n'? are found in Hauran.'!? However, it is not sure whether they represent the 
same name as Naouoc. 


‘Ayn ‘Ata: 

ТооМос Каубоорос Etepatoc (Mouterde, Antiquités, МОЈ 29, fasicule 2, 1951- 
1952, no. 1): This appears to be composed of the nomen Iulius followed by two 
cognomina. The third one could be an ethnic after the name of a location. Каубоорос 
may be a corrupt form of Kav0apoc. But, there is another possible reading for this 
name: IovAtog Kav0ov Poostepatos ‘Tulius son of Canthus the Rosieraian’. Indeed, the 
name Canthus is attested in a Latin inscription from Rome (CIL VI 6033). Poosiepaitog 
would be his ethnic derived from the name of a location called Rosiera- which is similar 
to the name of RaSayya, now situated near ‘Ayn “Ай. 


Halwa: 

Аллрос (Aliquot, Inscriptions Grecques, BAAL 2004, p. 308): A. halipa 
‘descendent’. The Aramaic name Halipa was known among the Jews. ^ АЛвифос is 
known from Hauran, but it transcribes Ar. xalipu. 


Nabha: 


02 Brünnow, Provincia Arabia, vol. 2, p. 247, (a). 

o3 Jalabert, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, MFO II, 1907, no. 68. 

04 AAAS 27-28, p. 187. 

03 Lidzbarsky, Ephemeris, III, pp. 190-191. 

% BMB 1957, p. 167. 

07 Mouterde, MUSJ 36, no. 18. 

08 Brünnow, Provincia Arabia, vol. 2, p. 248, (c). 

09 Tarba: SEG VII 1069. 

10 Umm al-Jimal: PPAES III A 3, no. 342. 

H Zeugma: Wagner, Seleukeia, no. 27, 136. *Ayntab: ІСІ I 84. Umm Waylat: IGLS II 452. Qatüura: 
PPAES III B 5, no. 1130. Dura: Cumont, Fouilles, inscription no. 44; Baur, Excavations 1928-29, H14, 
H15, D128. 

? Mu&annaf: Wadd. 2230. Majadil: PPAES III A 7, no. 787. 

13 Naogov can correspond to any of these Safaitic names: Ns’, Nsh, Nsh, Nsh, Nsh, Ns‘. Хосвобц can 
correspond to Safaitic МУ. 

" Halipa of Qeruya (Babylonian Talmud: Baba Bathra, 123a.). 
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Salamagatis, LoAapayatns (Ghadban, Ktema 6, no. 1, 4): A. Salam ‘Ata 
“goddess ‘Ata is perfect’ or ‘godess ‘Ata . The element Salam is common to Aramaic 
and Arabic and it is encountered in Dura, Osrhoene and Palmyra. The name Salam ‘Ata 
is attested іп Osrhoene.'" In addition, the names ХолануП ^ and XtAawya!!” attested in 
Dura represent šalam ‘A, a diminutive of the same name. 

Zabdas (Ghadban, Ktema 6, no. 2): Cf. Zabdae, under Husn Niha. 

АраВоуос (Ghadban, Ktema 6, no. 3): The name has no parallel elsewhere. The 
—anus ending may indicate that it is Latin. 

ACeo[v] (Ghadban, Ktema 6, no. 3): Probably A. ‘azzay ‘of force’. This name is 
attested in Рига!'* and Palmyra.'|” ‘Azzdy is also attested among J ews. 120 


al-Rahwah, near ‘Arsal: 


РорВос (Ghadban, Un Site Safaitique, ADAJ 16, 1971, pp. 77-82): Ar. rabbu 
‘lord’. This name is attested in Safaitic as Rb'*', in Hauran as PaBBoc,'** and probably 
in Palmyra as Ару. 


Personal names found in Safaitic inscriptions at al-Rahwah: 
Gr 


Tribal names found in Safaitic inscriptions at al-Rahwah: 


Gh? 
Rks’?! ог Rhs 
Хта (2).? 


P Drijvers, am 5:12. 
1^ Rostovtzeff, Excavations 1933-34, 1934-35, no. 871. 
17 [bid., no. 882. 
ІЗ Cumont, Fouilles, Parchemin 7. 
P? Stark, p. 44. 
? Simeon son of *Azzày (Babylonian Talmud: Berakoth, 6b, 18a; Sabbath, 30b etc.). 
21 Harding, Index, p. 263. 
? Sawar: PPAES III A 7 no. 797°. Salxad: PPAES III A 2 no. 159. Qanawat: Dunand, Musée, no. 35; 
SEG VII 1097. Saqqà: SEG VII 1006. Gariyyah al-Sarqiyyah: Dussaud, Voyage, no. 87. 
23 Stark, p. 49. 
# Harding, “ба/айіс Inscriptions”, ADAJ 16, 1971, р. 84. (Cf. Harding, Index, p. 452.) 
23 Harding, "Further Safaitic Texts”, ADAJ 20, 1975, p. 99. (Cf. Harding, Index, p. 560.) 
26 Thid., p. 100. (Cf. Harding, Index, p. 612.) 
27 Ibid., p. 100. (Cf. Harding, Index, p. 93.) 
28 Thid., p. 100. (Cf. Harding, Index, p. 427.) 
29 Ibid., р. 101. (Cf. Harding, Index, p. 435.) 
30° fid. p. 177. 
3! Jbid., p. 285. 
? Harding, “Safaitic Inscriptions”, ADAJ 16, 1971, р. 84. 
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2.2.2.2. Conclusion 


It can be observed from this analysis that the majority of the names are 
Aramaic. However, some names cannot be identified, while other names, like Azizus, 
Aliphus, Saadne, Abdammale[ch]us or Ceamus can be Arabic although there is no firm 
evidence for that. Some of the names from Heliopolis are borne by foreigners, like 
Segna of Aradus. This is expected because the city was an important centre of worship 
in the region and in Roman lands, and people from all places used to visit it. Despite the 
defect of some of the evidence, we can conclude that Aramaic was the native language 
of the Ва“, Wadi al-Taym and *Arqüb before and during the Greco-Roman period. In 
fact, these regions formed part of the territory of the Aramean kingdom of Zobah and 
Beth Rehob. 

The evidence of al-Rahwah shows that Arabian tribes were present in the 
region. This is expected because the region of al-Rahwah is close to the Syrian Desert. 
But, we should notice that al-Rahwah is situated in the highlands at the edge of the 
sedentary settlements. The nature of this settlement, as seen in the report of Ghadban, 
does not indicate that it was permanent; it is typical of semi-nomadic settlements. 2 
Further, there is no evidence that these people were Itureans. In addition, the mention of 
the god Dusares in one of these inscriptions, under the form Dsr,'** indicates that these 
people came from the desert south and east of Hauran. However, while the evidence of 


al-Rahwah proves that nomad Arabian tribes passed by the region, it does not prove that 


they formed permanent numerous settlements like the settlements of Hauran. 


133 Ghadban, “Un Site Safaitique”, ADAJ 16, 1971, pp. 77-82. 
134 Harding, “Further Safaitic Texts”, ADAJ 20, 1975, p. 101. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE ITUREANS 


3.1. Origins 
3.1.1. Etymology of Yxovpaov Ituraei 
As this name cannot be explained by Latin or Greek, its etymology has to be 
searched for in the other languages present in Syria at that period, namely: Aramaic, 
Phoenician/Hebrew and Arabic. Taking the root of the name ITUR, we may analyse it 
by trying to identify the original phonemes corresponding to each letter of it. The results 
are: 
I To this letter corresponds a long or short i vowel. It can be preceded or 
followed also by any of these pharyngeal consonants: h, й, x,’ апа“. 
Since in Aramaic and Hebrew, initial ye or yi is pronounced i, it can 
correspond to this letter too. 
T Greek and Latin г usually transcribes Aramaic and Hebrew uvular t (an 
ordinary ¢ being represented by a theta 0). 
U To this letter corresponds a long or short и vowel. It can also be preceded 
also by any of these pharyngeal consonants: Л, й, x, апа“. 
R To this letter corresponds a simple ғ. 
This leaves us with nine possible forms: yetur, yeCtur, yetCur, Citur, CiCtur, 
CitCur, itur, iCtur, and itCur. The C represents a possibility of any of the pharyngeal 
consonants mentioned above; the vowels may represent a long or short sound; and the t 
may be uvular. Of these forms yetür, yeCtur, and yetCur are more likely to correspond 


to forms peculiar to these languages. 
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These three forms yield three sets of possibilities: 
- yetur, yetur 
- ye ‘tur, yehtur, ye’tur, yehtur, ye ‘tur, yehtur, ye tur, yehtur 
- yet'ur, yethur, yet’ur, yethur, yet ‘ur, yethur, yet’ur, yethur 
The form Уешг is found in Aramaic or Hebrew onomastics. In the Bible it is 
the name of one of the Ismaelite tribes (Gen. 25:15; 1 Chron. 1:31, 5:19). In the 
Aramaic inscriptions of Hauran, the name is attested several times with its Greek 
transcription Iatovpoc. Furthermore, the Greek translation of the Bible has Itovpatot for 


Yefür in 1 Chron. 5:19.122 


The fact that Yetür is the name of an Arabian tribe, according to Genesis and 
Chronicles, help us understand why it is not found in the extant Aramaic and Hebrew 
onomasticon. 36 But this form is an Aramaized form." The Arabic original should be 


yaturu as proven by the form Iatovpoc, which is the Greek transcription of this name. 


But yafüru is not necessarily the only possible form. The form yazüru is 


138 


another possible form. ~” In fact, the personal and tribal name yzr is in fact found in the 


Safaitic inscriptions. This name can be vocalized yazüru as well as in other ways like 
yazurr. | demonstrate in section 3.1.3.2 how this name is identical with both Yetür and 


Ітооролот. 


35 Indeed, the equation between Yefiir and ‘Itureans’ was already established by many scholars since the 
17% century; they were based mainly on the Greek translation of the Bible as well as on the Vulgata. Cf. 
Relandus, Palaestina ex Monumentis Veteribus Illustrata, p. 105. 

36 The names found in Aramaic inscriptions in Umm al-Jimal and in Hauran generally cannot be included 
in the Aramaic onomasticon. Most of these names are not Arabic although some are common to Arabic 
and Aramaic. 

37 The initial ye- represents an Aramaic pronunciation. In Aramaic as well as in Hebrew, initial ye- and 
yi- become usually i-. This explains the Greek transcription of Yefür as Itovpaiot. 

38 In fact, Aramaic f represents both Arabic / and 2. 
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3.1.2. Yefür 


3.1.2.1. Yetür in Genesis and Chronicles 


Genesis 25:15 and 1 Chronicles 1:31 mention Yetür 0" among the children 
of Ismael son of Abraham and Hagar: Nebayoth, Qedar, Adbeel, Mibsam, Misma‘, 
Duma, Massa, Hadad, Tema, Nephi$, Qedma. АП this indicates that Yetür was located 
in Arabia since Duma, Tema, Qedar, Adbeel, Nebayoth and Massa were all located in 
АтаБта.!? Since Genesis was finished between the 6" and 5" centuries, we can infer 
that the tribe Yetür was known among Jews in this period. ^? 

1 Chronicles 5:10 says that in the times of Saul the tribe of Reuben fought the 
Hagrites in the east of Gilead and that Reuben settled in the tents of the Hagrites. 1 Chr. 
5:18-22 says that the tribes of Manasse, Gad and Reuben fought the Hagrite tribes 
Yetür, Nephi3 and Nodav and that they defeated them and settled in their location. 

In verse 5:10, the location of the Hagrites is stated clearly as eastern Gilead. In 
verses 5:19-22, it can be inferred indirectly that these Hagrites were present in Bashan 
and Gilead. In fact, the text says clearly that Manasseh, Gad and Reuben fought the 
Hagrites and occupied their place. Since it is also stated that Manasseh, Gad and Reuben 
were located in Bashan and Gilead, it can be inferred that those Hagrites were also 


located there too and not necessarily in eastern Gilead only, as some have concluded.'*! 


39 Duma is modern al-Jawf 8 Zor Dümah al-Jandal оЖа фа Tema is modern Tayma’ hik Qedma 


stands for Bené Qedem ‘sons of the east’ which was the name given to the people living east of the land 
of Israel; however as in Job 1:3, the name can stand for the people of Edom and not necessarily for the 
people of Arabia. Nebayoth, Qedar, Massa and Adbeel are mentioned in Assyrian texts (cf. Eph’al, The 
Ancient Arabs, pp. 215-216, 218-219, 221-227); they are located in Arabia. Ismael may be identical with 
the name of the tribe Sumu-Il, located in the desert to the west of Babylonia (cf. Ibid., pp. 229-230). 
Hagar is another name of Arabia as demonstrated by an Egyptian inscription of king Darius (cf. Yoyotte, 
Les Inscriptions Hiéroglyphiques, JA 260, 1972, p. 256). 

40 However, in Assyrian and Babylonian texts between the 9" and 69 centuries, Yetür is not attested. 

7! Knauf, Ismael, p. 51. Knauf, "The Itureans ", p. 270. 
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It is not necessary that these events mirror events of conflict contemporary to 


the time of the author. !” 


Rather, they indicate that the tribes of Yetür, Naphis and 
Nódav were present in or near Bashan and Gilead during the 4" century BC. The 
information given by the text indicates clearly that these tribes were nomads; thus in 
5:10, it is stated that Reuben lived in the tents of the Hagrites. 

As a conclusion, these passages of Chronicles indicate that the tribe Yetür was 


a nomadic tribe of Arabian origins hence its epithet as Hagrite, and that it lived in or 


near Bashan (Hauran) and Gilead (Decapolis) between the 4" and 3" centuries BC. 


3.1.2.2. Yatür, latovpoc and Іотооролос in Hauran 

The personal name Yfwr 10°, which corresponds in form to the name Yetür 
ot», is found several times in the Aramaic inscriptions of Hauran. In Umm al-Jimal, 
these names are attested: 

- Hyrw son of Rswt son of Ytwr Т?П 72 mx» 72 sus (PPAES IV A, no. 
54) 

- Ytwr son of MSkw ww» ла 190? (PPAES IV A, по. 64) 

- "пту daughter of Ytwr wwx n°2 tw» (PPAES IV A, no. 65) 

Ytwr is transcribed as Татоорос in the Greek inscriptions of Umm al-Jimal, 
which means that it should be vocalized as Yafür. The name Iatovpog is attested several 
times in Hauran. In Umm al-Jimal, the following are attested: 

- Татоорос [...]pov (PPAES ША 3, no. 316) 
- Mayoderoc Iatovpov (PPAES III АЗ, по. 371) 


- Notapoc latovpov (PPAES III A 3, no. 377) 


14 As a conflict between those Hagrites and Jews established east of the Jordan (cf. Knauf, "The 
Itureans ”, p. 270.) 
18 Cf. Knauf, Ismael, pp. 49-52. 
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- Моғарос̧ Iatovpov (PPAES ША 3, по. 389) 
- РоВос Iatovpov (PPAES ША 3, no. 429) 
- Aovopn Iatovpov (PPAES III A 3, по. 489) 
In Dibin: 
-  Акрафос Iatovpov (SEG VII 1163) 
In Qurayyah: 
- Intovpos Полџос (SEG VII 1152) 
In Gariyah: 
- Oatovpos'* Bop8ov (SEG VII 1219) 
In two Greek inscriptions from “АШ, the epithet Іотооролос is attested: 
- Молорос̧ Adséavdpov Bou. Iat. Абр. (Dunand, RB 31, по. 77) 
-  АЛебоудроо Мабшоо Bovkevtov Iatovpatov A[...]yvov (Dunand, RB 
31, no. 78) 

In these two examples, the epithet Тотоъролос is very likely a genealogical 
identification which indicates descent from a certain Iatovpoc. This ancestor could be a 
near grand-father or a far ancestor so there are no indications whether the Iatovpatot 
were a small family or a much larger tribe or clan. 

As we saw, the name Yfwr should be vocalized as Yatur based on its Greek 
transcription, Iatovpoc. But, this seems to contradict the vocalization of Biblical Yetür 
and of the name Itovpatot. In fact, Yerür represents an Aramaic vocalization of the 
Yatur. In Aramaic and Hebrew, initial ye- and yi- is usually pronounced i-. This means 
that Уе[йг may be pronounced as Миг, hence the Greek transcription ‘Itovpatoc’. 


Following the same rule, the names Yisma ' El, Yisra El, Yishag and Yehüdah are all 


144 This form may be a corruption of Intovpoc. 
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transcribed as /smael, Israel, Isaac and Judas. Based on this, we can infer that this 
Greek form is derived from Aramaic rather than directly from Arabic. In Hauran, where 
an Arabic language was spoken (cf. section 2.2.1.2), the original vocalization of the 
name is most likely to appear, hence we have the form Іотоорос and its derivate, 
Iatovpatoc. 

Consequently, the names Yetür, Yatür and Iatovpoc represent the same name. 
The ethnic Iatovpatoc is derived from that name and is also equivalent to the ethnic 


Ітооролос. The Itureans are members of the Biblical tribe Yetür. 


3.1.3. Yzr in the Safaitic Inscriptions 


3.1.3.1. Yzr according to the Safaitic Inscriptions 


The name Yzr is attested as a personal and tribal name in the Safaitic 
inscription. In the following inscriptions, the tribe Yzr is attested: 


CIS 784: 
I-Mgyr bn ‘mm bn ‘dnt а Т Yzr w ’srq drw 
To Мвуг son of ‘mm son of 'dnt of tribe of Yzr. 


CIS 2156: 

I-Dhg bn Сау bn Mty w wed ‘tr ‘sh qbrn dw 1 Yzr f-ng‘ 

To Dhg son of Gdy son of Mty. And he found the trace of ... of the tribe of Yzr. 
And he ... 


CIS 2209: 

І-Са bn Frs а "1 Gf f-twqy snt hrb Yzr 

To Gd son of Frs of the tribe of Gf. And he took shelter in the year of the war of 
Yzr. 


CIS 4677: 

I-Kst bn Rnh bn ‘alg h-'rd snt hwl 1 Yzr 

This ‘rd belongs to Kst son of Rnh son of ‘lq, in the year when the tribe of Yzr 
migrated. 


Macdonald, CRAIBL 1996, 1, D: 

l-N ‘mn bn Xbyt bn Nsr bn N‘mn bn Nor bn Gr[m] 'l bn Kn bn N'mn bn W'l bn Кӛп 
bn Sr bn Kn bn Түгі bn Hysr bn B's bn Df w ngb 't' snt "md qysr h-mdnt w swy h- 
тапі w bxs 'l ‘Ат f-hrbhm 'l mik w “т h-‘b$y w за ‘I frt wd Туг 

To N‘mn son of Xbyt son of Nsr son of N‘mn son of Nsr son of Gr[m]’1 son of Kn 
son of N‘mn son of W'l son of Rbn son of S‘r son of Kn son of Thrt son of Hysr son 
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of B’ son of Df. And he posed the .... , in the year when Caesar ... the town апа... 
the town, and he ... the tribe of ’shm. And the tribe of МІК fought them, with ‘m the 
*Ubaysite and ’s of the tribe of Frt and of the tribe of Yzr. 


In this inscription, Yzr is attested as the highest ancestor of the writer of the 
inscription: 


CIS 100: 

[L]... bn Syh bn Yskr bn Nhkt bn Yskr bn Mzn bn ‘ty bn Sim bn Xny bn Hy bn ‘т bn 
Zmhr bn Yzr f-t$wq 'l hbb 

[То]... son of Syh son of Y&kr son of Nhkt son of Yškr son of Mzn son of ‘ty son 
of Sim son of Хау son of Hly son of “т son of Zmhr son of Yzr. And he longed for a 
beloved one. 


The persons in the following two inscriptions are related to the writer of CIS 
100: 


CIS 3714: 

МИАт bn S'd bn 'd'gt bn Буп bn Srm bn ‘mr bn Hdmt bn Phd bn т bn Zmhr 

Mhlm son of S‘d son of 'd'gt son of Буп son of Srm son of ‘mr son of Hdmt son of 
Dhd son of ‘r son of Zmhr. 


CIS 3912: 
‘mr bn Нат! bn Dhd bn ‘r bn Zmhr 
‘mr son of Hdmt son of Dhd son of ‘r son of Zmhr. 


In this inscription, Yzr is attested as a proper name: 


Winnett, Arabian Miscellany, AION 31, 1971, Safaitic inscription no. 5.5 
l-’y bn Yzr bn ^r d 'l rwh 
To ’y son of Yzr son of ’r of the tribe of Rwh. 


All these inscriptions were attested in the desert between Jabal Usays and 
Namarah. They indicate that a certain nomadic tribe, called Yzr presumably after its 
ancestor, wandered in this area. The genealogy in CIS 100 probably ends with this 
ancestor, as it is the case in other long Safaitic genealogies which end with the ancestor 
of the writer's tribe. The 13 generations shown in this inscription indicate an interval of 
a minimum 260 years if we calculate 20 years between each generation. If this 
inscription is dated between the 1“ century BC and 1“ century AD, then the ancestor Yzr 


should be situated between the 34 and 2™ centuries BC. If we calculate a maximum of 


145 As reinterpreted by Macdonald, “Nomads and the Hawrän”, Syria 70, p. 358, note 364. 
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40 years between each generation, then Yzr should be situated between the 69 and 5" 
centuries BC. The Itureans (i.e. the tribe Yetür) are attested between the 69 and 4" 
century BC so Yzr could be the ancestor of the Itureans only if we calculate 40 years or 
more between these generations. This proposition is further supported if we assume that 
some generations have been dropped by the writer between him and his ancestor Yzr in 
this same inscription.^ Based on this, the Safaitic tribe YZr could be identical with the 
Itureans. But we should be aware that Safaitic Yzr could be a tribe which bears the same 


name as the tribal name of the Itureans. 


3.1.3.2. Relation between Yzr and Yatür 


From a phonetic point of view, Уа ғ can be the equivalent of Yzr. The Arabic 
phoneme 2 was usually transcribed as ¢ in Aramaic and тіп Greek. The following 
names, found in the Greek and Aramaic inscriptions of Hauran and in Safaitic 


inscriptions, demonstrate the equation between Arabic 2, Aramaic / and Greek т: 


Aramaic Greek Safaitic 
tnnw 47 Tavevog ^ zon!” 
ntyrw Notepog ^? пт?! 
п{г?] Матарпдос!?* пл”? 
TavvnXoc ^ zn]? 
Tavvoc ^? zn 
Noxapog * пт! 


^6 This is common in other Safaitic inscriptions. 

47 PPAES III A 6, no. 778. 

^* PPAES III A 6, no. 778. 

+ Harding, Index, p. 394. 138 examples are recorded by Harding. 
5 PPAES III A 2, no. 89. PPAES III АЗ, no. 287. 

`l Harding, Index, p. 592. 51 examples are recorded by Harding. 
52 Wadd. 2351. 

53 Harding, Index, p. 592. 41 examples are recorded by Harding. 
?* Wadd. 2434, 2453. 

2 Harding, Index, р. 394. 132 examples are recorded by Harding. 
56 Wadd. 2494. 

57 Harding, Index, p. 394. 49 examples are recorded by Harding. 
% Wadd. 2172. PPAES III A 5, no. 765”. 

?? Harding, Index, p. 592. 20 examples are recorded by Harding. 
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Of these, the names TavvnAog and zn Г are attested in a bilingual Greek- 
Safaitic inscriptions. 9? 
The Arabic script derives from the Aramaic script, and to represent the Arabic 


phoneme 2 the Aramaic letter / was used. That is why the Arabic form of the letter 2 U is 
the same as the form of the letter / f except for the point over f which was added 


between the 8" and 9" centuries AD to distinguish the two phonemes. Further, in the 
bilingual Greek-Arabic inscription of Harran dating to AD 568 (Wadd. 2464), the 


Arabic name Zälimu (written фа in the Arabic text) is transcribed as TaAgpov in Ше 


Greek text. 

Although this argument is valid, it is not sufficient to prove that Yayur is the 
same as Yzr because Yzr can be vocalized in different manners.'°' But as can be seen in 
Appendix 1, many of the names found in Hauran have either a sure or a conjectural 
equivalent in Safaitic. In addition, in Safaitic there are two types of onomastic formation 
which are characteristic of the Safaitic inscriptions and which are not attested elsewhere 
in the onomastics of Arabia. These types are: 

1. b+—-+h: this form means ‘in/through/with his —'. Names which are 

built in this form are: Bngrh, €? Btmh,'® BsImh, * B’bh,'® B’mh,'© 


ВА Вп ви вв" В тт," В ти, !? Вогтй, 7 Bgnh, ^ 


50 WH 1849, 1860. 

*! As suggested by Macdonald, in Aliquot, "Les Ituréens ”, МОЈ 56, p. 179, note 49. 
9 Harding, Index, p. 120. 

9 Ibid, p. 92. 27 examples are recorded by Harding. 
94 Ibid, p. 106. 

9 Ibid, p. 89. 

$6 Ibid, p. 91. 

97 Ibid, p. 90. 

% Ibid, р. 91. 

9 Ibid, р. 91. 

9 Ibid, p. 91. 
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Bhgh,'” Bhrmh, ^ Bhrh, " Bħlph, * Bhnh,'” Bxth,'*° Bddh,'*' Bdhrh,'® 
Bdlh, ? Brdh, * Вг mh, 9 Bstrh, °° Взйй,  Bsrh, 9 Bs qn, ? Bsknh, °° 
Bslh,?' Bsnth,? Bgrn, ?? Ву, ?^ Bdph, > Bryn, ?9 В Бай,” B‘dh,'”* 
Ваг, B'din, Bp, Ву,” Bich?” В зай, 94 Bh?” В “тһ,^°° 


Bimrh,”’ Влай,“ B'nh, Вапһ,219 Втгһ,”!! Впетһ,?!” Впатй, 3 
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Bnrh,?" Визгй, 1? Bnhrh,?'® Bnyh?" Bhih,?'® Bhnh?? Bw'rh?? etc. As an 
example, Bnsrh (vocalized binasrihi or binagrih) means ‘in/through/with 
his victory’. 

2. К+ +h: this form means ‘like his —’. Names of such form аге: 
Kddh,?' Кът, Ktmh,” Кгай, 4 K dh?” For example, the name K ‘mh 
(vocalized ka ‘ammihi or ka 'ammih) means ‘like his uncle’. 

Of these types of names, the name K ‘mh is found several times in the Greek 


inscriptions of Hauran, in the following forms: Хаонивоос°, Хооццос 7, Xaappco??, 
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Xaayov^?, and Хєєнос.”° This proves again that the names found in Hauran and the 


Safaitic name belong to a common tradition. Further, in Umm al-Jimal, where the name 
Yatur is attested several times, Safaitic inscriptions were found and some of them are 
funerary steles.”*! 

An examination of the names which accompany the name Yafür in the 
inscriptions (cf. section 3.1.2.2) shows that all these names have a Safaitic possible 
equivalent: 


Name Safaitic equivalent 


214 Ibid, p. 119. 

25 Ibid, p. 119. 

216 Ibid, p. 121. 

27 Ibid, р. 122. 

218 Ibid, p. 124. 

29 Ibid, р. 124. 

220 Ibid, p. 125. 

21 Ibid, р. 496. 

?? Тыа, p. 501. 50 examples are recorded by Harding. 
23 Jbid, p. 495. 

224 Thid, p. 499. 

25 Ibid, р. 501. 

226 Canatha: Wadd. 2330. 

227 Canatha: Wadd. 2344. 

2 «Ujaylat: Wadd. 2210a. 

?? Xabab: Wadd. 2515. 

230 Namrah: Wadd. 2183. 

231 PPAES IV С, no. 1269-1279. 
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Hyrw xr? 


Rswt кау??? 

МЕКу/ Мк 
MaryaógAog Mgd'I? 
Хотарос Мао 

Моеворос Мвуг?” / Myr” 
Рофос Rb^? 

АкроВос ‘arb 

Bopóov Brd?“ 


If all these names have a very probable equivalent in Safaitic, then it is very 
likely that the name Yajur will have such an equivalent. In all the corpus of Safaitic 
names, Yzr is the only name which can equal Yatur. Further, from a linguistic point of 
view, we saw that this equation is very possible. As a conclusion, the name Yatür is the 
equivalent of Yzr whose pronunciation is Yazür. 

As a conclusion, the names Yefür, Yatür and 1атоорос are Aramaic and Greek 
forms of the Arabic name Yazür. The ethnic Іотооролос derives from Greek Iatovpoc 
and Aramaic Yatür. The ethnic Itovpatoc derives from Yeyur, the Aramaic 


pronunciation of Yazür. 


3.1.4. Ттоъролоъ, Пиғаеі, Ityraei 


3.1.4.1. Greek Translation of the Bible (aom century BC) 


In the Greek translation of Genesis 25:15, Yetür is transcribed as Ietovp, and in 
the translation of 1 Chronicles 1:31, it is transcribed as Iettovp. But in the translation of 


1 Chr. 5:19, it is transcribed as Ітооролот. As we said, this is the first mention of 


?? Harding, Index, p. 218. 36 examples are recorded by Harding. 
233 Thid., p. 280. 7 examples are recorded by Harding. 

234 Ibid, p. 545. 110 examples are recorded by Harding. 

25 Ibid, р. 528. 1 example is recorded by Harding. 

236 Thid, p. 592. 51 examples are recorded by Harding. 

237 Тый, р. 559. 61 examples are recorded by Harding. 

238 Jbid, р. 558. 4 examples are recorded by Harding. 

239 Thid, p. 263. 65 examples are recorded by Harding. 

240 Ibid, р. 427. 74 examples are recorded by Harding. 

1 Thid, p. 101. 18 examples are recorded by Harding. 
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Itureans in a Greek text, and it is a proof that the Arabian tribe Yetiir is the same as the 
Itureans. The two forms, Ietovp and Iettovp, do not prove that the equation between 


Yetür and the Itureans is doubtful.?? 


Even if in Aramaic an initial ye- is pronounced i- 
and transcribed as 1- in Greek, it can still be transcribed as 16- ог щ-. Thus, the name 


Yesu ‘, although pronounced /$й “, is transcribed as Imoovc. 


3.1.4.2. Eupolemus 


The second mention of Itovpatot is in the history of Eupolemus (2™ century 
BC), reported by Eusebius in Preparatio Evangelica 9.30. The text relates the fights of 
David against the neighbouring peoples: 


Ета Лоф16 тоу tovtov vtov óvvaotguoat, ov катаотреуаодол Хороус tovc лоро tov 
Еооролту otkovvtag zotapov, кол civ Koppaynvny, кол тоос ev ГоЛабтуц Acovptots ҡол Фотикас. 
Улротвосол 6” avtov Kat exi Idovpatovs ҡол Aupavicac ҡол Moafiras кол Ітооролоос кол Маратолоос 
ҡол Napdarovs, 

Then his son David reigned, who subdued the Syrians which live beside the river Euphrates, 
and Commagene, and the Assyrians in Galadene, and the Phoenicians; he also made expeditions against 
the Edomites, and Ammonites, and Moabites, and Ituraeans, and Nabathaeans, and Nabdaeans. 


This text needs some comments. Nowhere, whether in Samuel or Chronicles, is 
it said that David fought these tribes or that he fought Hagrites or Ismaelites. It is likely 
then that Eupolemus based his information on 1 Chronicles 5:10 which says that the 
tribe of Reuben fought the Hagrites in the time of Saul and on 1 Chronicles 5:18-22 
which says that Reuben, Gad and Manasseh fought the Hagrites, Yetür, Мары$ and 
Nodav. It seems that Eupolemus considered these two events the same and placed them 
in the time of David by error." 

It is likely also that Eupolemus interpreted Naphis (Кофооло: in the Greek 


Chronicles) as ХаВотопот due to phonetic resemblance between the two names. In fact, 


?? As suggested by Aliquot, "Les Ituréens ", MUSJ 56, pp. 167-168. 

23 Josephus (Against Apion 1.23) says that Eupolemus (as well as Philo and Demetrius Phalereus) made 
some errors in the history of the Jews for the reason that he could not understand accurately the writings 
of the Jews. 
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the sequence Itureans-Nabateans-Nabdeans in the text of Eupolemus corresponds 
exactly to the sequence Yettir-Naphis-Nodav in 1 Chr. 5:19. МоВӧолот on the other hand 
must be a corrupt form of NaBadato1 which 15 the transcription of Nodav in the Greek 
translation. We shouldn't forget that the text of Eupolemus is transmitted by Eusebius 


and this raises the possibility of scribal errors. 


3.1.4.6. Inscription of Q. Aemilius Secundus (CIL III 6687) 


The inscription of Q. Aemilius Secundus, found in Aquilea, attests to the 
Roman military activity against the Itureans and to their presence in Mt Lebanon during 
the time of Augustus: 


Q(uintus) Aemilius Q(uinti) f(ilius) Pal(atina) Secundus [in] castris divi Aug(usti) [sub] 
P(ublio) Sulpi[c]io Quirinio le[g(ato) Aug(usti)] [Ca]esaris Syriae honoribus decoratus pr[a] efect(us) 
cohort(is) Aug(ustae) I pr[a]efect(us) cohort(is) II classicae idem iussu Quirini censum egi Apamenae 
civitatis millium homin(um) civium CXVII idem missu Quirini adversus Ituraeos in Libano monte 
castellum eorum cepi ... 

Quintus Aemilius Secundus son of Quintus of the tribe Palatina, adorned with honours in the 
camps of Augutus under Publius Sulpicius Quirinius legate of Augustus Caesar in Syria, prefect of the 
Cohors Augusta I, prefect of the Cohors II Classica, by order of the same Quiriniuis I conducted the 
census of 117000 citizen men from the Apamene city, sent by the same Quirinius against the Itureans 
in Mt Lebanon I captured their castle ... 


The inscription states that Secundus made the census of Apamea by orders of 
P. Sulpicius Quirinius, legate of Syria, and that he was sent against the Itureans in Mt 
Lebanon to capture their castle by orders of Quirinius too. Quirinius was sent to Syria in 
AD 6 by Augustus to make the census (Josephus Ant. 18.1.1, 18.2.1; Luke 2:2). This 
means that the expedition of Secundus against the Itureans occurred іп AD 6 or after.” 

There are certain significant conclusions about the Itureans which can be drawn 
from this inscription. The Itureans were still unruly in Mt Lebanon in the time of 
Augustus although, according to Strabo (16.2.18), Pompey destroyed their strongholds 


in Lebanon. Their unruliness in Mt Lebanon is parallel to the raids committed by the 


24 If the order of events given in the inscription is meant to be a chronological order. 
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Itureans of Trachonitis against Damascus (Strabo 16.2.20). The expedition of Secundus 
is similar to the expedition of Varro, legate of Syria, against the people of Trachonitis in 
21-20 BC. All these expeditions seem to form a part of Augustus’ policy of insuring 


security in the region." 


3.1.4.7. Timagenes of Alexandria 


The first Greek text relating real events involving the Itureans is reported by 
Timagenes of Alexandria, a contemporary to Strabo and Augustus. Josephus copies the 


passage of Timagenes from Strabo (Ant. 13.11.3): 


TODT' nov слалодуйска тбіс Абуо1с Pacthebous вушотбу, үрциотібос uev QUAM, Toria 
8' еәеруетйбас ту латріба, noAeurcac Їто®раїо®с кол TOAAHY афтфу тїс уФрас ti] Iovóaíq 
TPOOKTHOGMEVOS avaykácac те tovc еуоткобутос, E1 фобХоутал piévet £v тї хорд, лерииуводол кол 
ката тоос Iovóaíov véuovs Civ. фосел 5! &л1єїк& кёуртүто кол ooóópa TV олбобс NTTOV, ос LAPTUPEL 
тобто) кол Утрароу £k TOD Tiuayévous оубиатос Ауу ортос: “Еликс те EYÉVETO обтос о AVNP код 
TOAAG төс” lovdaiors урйсщос: YOPAV TE yap о9тбіс лросектйсоло кал то рёрос TOD TOV’ Irovpaícv 
£0vovc окєосото десиф соубуос тї TOV BODY лєрїтоий.” 

Не“ | was called a lover of the Grecians; and had conferred many benefits on his own 
country, and made war against the Itureans,""' and added a great part of it to Judea, and compelled the 
inhabitants, if they would continue in that country, to be circumcised, and to live according to the Jewish 
laws. He was naturally a man of candor, and of great modesty, as Strabo bears witness, in the name of 
Timagenes; who says thus: "This man was a person of candor, and very serviceable to the Jews; for he 


added a country to them, and obtained a part of the nation of the Itureans for them, and bound them to 
them by the bond of the circumcision of their genitals." 


The submission of the Itureans and the imposition of Jewish law on them by 
Aristobulus are parallel to the submission of the Idumeans by Hyrcanus, father of 
Aristobulus (Josephus, Ant. 13.9.1). Hyrcanus conquered Idumea and obliged its people 
to abide by Jewish law if they wanted to stay in their country and the same is said to 


have been done to the Itureans by Aristobulus. 


245 Cf. Josephus Ant. 15.10.1, Bel. 1.20; Strabo 16.2.20. 

246 Le. Aristobulus son of Hyrcanus, the Hasmonean High Priest (104-103 BC). 

#7 The translation of Whiston has ‘Iturea’ since in his time it was though that the epithet ‘Iturean’ is 
derived from ‘Iturea’. I changed it into ‘the Itureans’. 

48 Translation by William Whiston. 
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The problem with the text is that it does not offer any exact location for the 
land of the Itureans. However, their location can be determined by examining the 
territories already held or conquered by Hyrcanus, Aristobulus and Alexander Janneus. 
When Hyrcanus became High Priest (135 BC), he had in hand Judea, Galilea and three 
toparchies of Samaria. > Hyrcanus conquered Medaba, the rest of Samaria and Idumea 
(Josephus Ant. 13.9.1 and 13.10.2-3). Aristobulus is said to have conquered the Itureans 
only. Alexander, successor of Aristobulus, conquered the coastal cities from Strato's 
Tower to Gaza, Gadara, Scythopolis, Dios, Essa, Moab, and Gaulanitis (Josephus Ant. 
13.13.3-4, 13.15.3, 13.15.4). 

All the territories held originally by Hyrcanus should be excluded as a possible 
location for the Itureans. In addition, all the territories conquered by Hyrcanus and 
Alexander Janneus should also be excluded. What remains is likely to be the Iturean 
territory conquered by Aristobulus. 

The kingdom of Hyrcanus was surrounded by the following territories: the 
territory of Tyre in Mt Lebanon; the plain of Ulatha; Gaulanitis; the territories of the 
cities Hippos, Scythopolis, Dios, Pella, Gerasa, and Philadelphia; the Nabatean kingdom 
which contained Heshbon, Medaba, Dibon, Moab, Edom and the Negev; and Idumea. 
Of these the territory of Tyre should be excluded as a possibility because it was not 
conquered by Hyrcanus and Aristobulus. The Nabatean kingdom should be excluded 
too, especially that Hyrcanus took Madaba and that Janneus took Moab. Philadelphia 
should be excluded, because Philadelphia was under the rule of Zeno and his son 
Theodorus during the times of Hyrcanus and Janneus and were never conquered by the 


Jews (Josephus Ant. 13.8.1, 13.13.3). Gadara, Scythopolis and Dios should be excluded 


?? This was his inheritance from the conquests of Judas Maccabeus and Jonathan, c.f. 1 Macc. 10:30, 
11:34, and Josephus Ant. 13.2.3. 
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because they were conquered under Janneus. Gerasa and Pella seem to have remained 
independent of any Jewish rule. Gaulanitis should be excluded also because it was 
conquered by Janneus. 

Ulatha is the only possibility left. However, the text of Timagenes and of 
Josephus clearly states that the territory of the Itureans was annexed to the territory of 
the Jews and that its people were forced to follow Jewish customs in the same manner 
as the Idumeans were annexed and became Jews. But there is no evidence that this 
happened in Ulatha. In fact, Ulatha was inherited by Herod king of Judea from tetrarch 
Zenodorus in 21 BC. Zenodorus had rented the territory of Lysanias who inherited it 
from his father Ptolemy, a contemporary to Janneus (Josephus Ant. 13.15.2). It is likely 
that Ulatha was part of Ptolemy’s territory. Ulatha could have been conquered 
temporarily by Aristobulus then lost after, but the text of Timagenes and Josephus 
implies that it was permanently conquered and annexed like Idumea. 

Josephus does not mention any act of conquest during Aristobulus’ time. The 
source of the event of the conquest of the Itureans is obviously Timagenes since 
Josephus is obviously rephrasing the words of Timagenes at the beginning of the quoted 
passage. 

It seems that there is confusion in the text of Timagenes. The text implies a 
permanent annexation of the Iturean territory to the territory of the Jews and the 
conversion to Judaism of those Itureans. The annexation of Idumea by Hyrcanus 
corresponds exactly to such description. Therefore, it is possible that Timagenes wrote 
‘Itureans’ ITOYPAIOI instead of ‘Idumeans’ IAOYMAIOI and placed the event by 
error in the reign of Aristobulus. Scribal errors, not only in the text of Timagenes, but 


also in the text of Josephus, are also possible explanations for this. But it is more 
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probable that this is the proper error of Timagenes as there are two errors, the name of 
the people and the time of the event, of which the latter cannot be changed by scribal 
errors. Therefore, it is doubtful that Aristobulus conquered the territory or part of the 


territory of the Itureans and that he imposed Jewish law on them. 


3.1.4.8. Strabo 

Although the events reported by Strabo (contemporary to Augustus and 
Tiberius) are chronologically older than those discussed before (except for the events 
reported by Appian and Timagenes), we mention them here because Strabo does not 
give their source. In Geography 16.2.10, he says that Ptolemy was the ruler of the 


Massyas and of the mountains of the Itureans: 


At no great distance were Heliopolis and Chalcis, which were subject to Ptolemy, son of 
Mennæus, who possessed the Massyas and the mountainous country of the Iturzeans.^? 


In 16.2.18 he says that the Itureans and Arabs had strongholds in Mt Lebanon, 
as Sinna, Borrama, Gigartus and Botrys, that from there they used to raid Byblus and 
Berytus, and that Pompey destroyed these strongholds: 


18. Next to the plain of Macras is that of Massyas, which also contains some mountainous 
parts, among which is Chalcis, the acropolis, as it were, of the Massyas. The commencement of this plain 
is at Laodiceia, near Libanus. The Iturzeans and Arabians, all of whom are freebooters, occupy the 
whole of the mountainous tracts. The husbandmen live in the plains, and when harassed by the 
freebooters, they require protection of various kinds. The robbers have strongholds from which they issue 
forth; those, for example, who occupy Libanus have high up on the mountain the fortresses Sinna, 
Borrhama, and some others like them; lower down, Botrys and Gigartus, caves also near the sea, and the 
castle on the promontory Theoprosopon. Pompey destroyed these fastnesses, from whence the robbers 
overran Byblus, and Berytus situated next to it, and which lie between Sidon and Theoprosopon.”*! 


In 16.2.20 he says that the Itureans and Arabs lived in the rugged mountains 
situated behind the two Trachones and that they used to raid the Damascene territory 


under the leadership of Zenodorus until they were subdued by the Roman authority: 


250 Translation by H.C. Hamilton and W. Falconer in Strabo. The Geography of Strabo. London: George 
Bell & Sons, 1903. 
21 Ibid. 
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20. Above the Massyas is the Royal Valley, as it is called, and the territory of Damascus, so 
highly extolled. Damascus is a considerable city, and in the time of the Persian empire was nearly the 
most distinguished place in that country. Above Damascus are the two (hills) called Trachones; then, 
towards the parts occupied by Arabians and Iturzeans promiscuously, are mountains of difficult access, 
in which were caves extending to a great depth. One of these caves was capable of containing four 
thousand robbers, when the territory of Damascus was subject to incursions from various quarters. The 
Barbarians used to rob the merchants most generally on the side of Arabia Felix, but this happens less 
frequently since the destruction of the bands of the robbers under Zenodorus, by the good government of 
the Romans, and in consequence of the security afforded by the soldiers stationed and maintained in 
Syria. 


These passages, in fact, contain the oldest significant historical events which 
concern the Itureans. Although Strabo does not mention his source, the historical events 
described here are not subject to much doubt unlike the geographical information which 
is confused and which is discussed in sections 3.2.2.1 and 3.2.2.2. Pompey was in Syria 
in 64-63 BC and it is then that he took and destroyed the Iturean strongholds. This 
comes along his policy of subduing the tyrants and local rulers??? who rose after the 
disintegration of Seleucid rule and after the retreat of Tigranes from Syria. Josephus 
(Ant. 14.3.2) however does not mention anything about the Itureans in Lebanon during 
the time of Pompey. 

The presence of the Itureans in Lebanon involves two points: the nature of their 
possession in Lebanon and the origin of their presence there, and their relation with 
Ptolemy of Chalcis. The first point is discussed in section 3.2.2. The second point is 
discussed in section 4.2.1.5. 

The events involving Zenodorus and the Itureans and Arabs of Hauran 
occurred before 21 BC. The same events are described by Josephus (Ant. 15.10.1; Bel. 
1.20.4). But, the fact that Josephus does not call the people of Hauran Itureans or Arabs 


does not prove that they were not so. In fact, Josephus is using a purely geographical 


252 p; 
Ibid. 
23 Like Ptolemy of Chalcis, Dionysius of Tripolis, Silas of Lysias etc. 
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epithet, i.e. ‘Trachonites’, while ‘Itureans’ and ‘Arabs’ are ethnic epithets. The relation 


between Zenodorus and the Itureans is discussed in section 4.2.4.4. 


3.1.4.10. Pliny 


Pliny (AD 23-79) in Natural Histories 5:81, locates the Itureans and a branch 
of them, the Baethaemi, in Coele Syria: 


Coele habet Apameam, Marsya amne divisam a Nazerinorum tetrarchia, Bambycen, quae alio 
nomine Hierapolis vocatur, Syris vero Mabog — ibi prodigiosa Atargatis, Graecis autem Derceto dicta, 
colitur —, Chalcidem cognominatam Ad Belum, unde regio Chalcidena fertilissima Syriae, et inde 
Cyrresticae Cyrrum, Gazetas, Gindarenos, Gabenos, tetrarchias duas quae Granucomatitae vocantur, 
Hemesenos, Hylatas, Ituraeorum gentem et qui ex iis Baethaemi vocantur, Mariamnitanos, [82] 
tetrarchiam quae Mammisea appellatur, Paradisum, Pagras, Penelenitas, Seleucias praeter iam dictam 
duas, quae Ad Euphraten et quae Ad Belum vocantur, Tardytenses. reliqua autem Syria habet, exceptis 
quae cum Euphrate dicentur, Arethusios, Beroeenses, Epiphanenses ad Orontem, Laodicenos, qui Ad 
Libanum cognominantur, Leucadios, Larisaeos, praeter tetrarchias in regna descriptas barbaris 
nominibus XVII. 

Coele has: Apamea, separated by the Marsyas River from the tetrarchy of the Nazerini, 
Bambyx, which is called as Hierapolis but by the Syrians as Mabog (there 1s found the prodigious 
Atargatis), Chalcis called Ad Belum, whence is Chalcidena the most fertile region of Syria, and thence 
Cyrrestica: Cyrrus, the Gazetae, the Gindareni, the Gabeni, the two tetrarchies that are known as 
Granucomatitae, the Hemeseni, the Hylatae, the people of the Itureans and those from them who are 
called the Baethaemi, the Mariamnitani, the tetrarchy that is called Mammisea, Paradisus, Pagrae, the 
Penelenitae, two Seleucias besides the one mentioned, which are called one Ad Euphraten and the other 
Ad Belum, the Tardytenses. The rest of Syria has beside those mentioned with the Euphrates: the 
Arethusii, the Beroeenses, the Epiphanenses ad Orontem, the Laodiceni that are known as Ad Libanum, 
the Leucadii, the Larisaei, besides 17 tetrarchies divided in kingdoms with barbaric names. 


Coele Syria according to Pliny is not the same as Ptolemaic and Seleucid 
Coele-Syria; it corresponds to northern Syria as indicated by the list of its locations. 
Coele-Syria proper is excluded from it. Further, there is no hint at the exact location of 
the Itureans according to this list because it is arranged alphabetically not 
geographically. But the text clearly indicates that there were Itureans and a branch of 
them, the Baethaemi, situated in northern Syria, to the north of the Biqa* and 
Antilibanus. This is not unusual because if the Itureans were at that time nomads, then it 


is expected that they have separate branches of the tribe located in different places. 


23 


The etymology of the name Baethaemi is not clear. But the element thaem 
seems to be the Arabic taym. For the initial bae-, there are two possible explanations: 

1. Bae- may represent Aramaic bnay ‘sons of and Baethaemi would stand 
for bnay Taym ‘the sons of Taym’. The Arabic word for bnay is banu, 
which does not correspond with bae. 

2. The name Btmh (vocalized Bitaymih or Bitaymihi; cf. Section 3.1.3.2), 
found several time in Safaitic inscription, is a possible equivalent of 
Baethaemi. 

Both possibilities support identifying the origin of the Itureans as Arabian. The 


second possibility supports the link between the Itureans and the Safaitic tribes. 


3.1.4.11. Josephus 


Josephus who wrote after AD 70, mentions Itureans in two instances. The first 
one is discussed in section 3.1.4.4. The second one (Ant. 15.6.5) is the mention of 
Soaemus the Iturean who was put by Herodes in Alexandrium to take care of this 


fortress and of Mariamne his wife in 31-30 BC: 


Mapiéuunv бе ту adt0d yovdika, Svvatov yap ovk Ду Еу Stapopa TH прос THY а8вАфцу код 
mv Шүгеро THY ekeívov біолтоу ту афтпу Exel, еу АЛе&оудрєіо соу Алсбдубра тї HNTPL котєстїсато 
"ІФотүлоу tov tapuaiav xot tov’ Ітооройоу Хбациоу ёл! avtOv катоАллФу, ліототбтоос неу EË ApyTC 


YEVOUÉVOUS аут), төте бе MPOPACEL тшс фроорау алоАв1фӨёутас тос yovaikac. 

But as to Mariamne his wife, because of the misunderstanding between her and his sister, and 
his sister's mother, which made it impossible for them to live together, he placed her at Alexandrium, with 
Alexandra her mother, and left his treasurer Joseph and Sohemus of Iturea to take care of that fortress." 


Sohaemus is the first Iturean to be mentioned in Greek or Latin texts. The 


name Sohaemus represents the Arabic Suhaymu or Suhaymu. It occurs as Shymw 


255 


(Suhaymu) in an Aramaic Palmyrene inscription.^" In the Safaitic inscriptions, there are 


254 Translation by William Whiston. 
255 Stark, p. 50. 
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two names which can correspond to it: Хит and Shm. In Greek inscriptions, it occurs 5 


256 257 


times in Homs from the 2™ century AD, one time in Ma‘lülä from AD 197,27 one 


259 


time in Abila from 166,"* one time in Dayr al-‘Awamid from AD 155," and one time 


260 


іп Dumayr.~” In Greek inscriptions from Hauran, it occurs one time in Umm al- 


263 


Jimal,”*! one time in al-Taybah,” and one time іп Junaynah.?? Another Soaemus, from 


Petra, is mentioned by Josephus (Ant. 1.29.3). 


It is noticeable that this name occurs mainly in Hauran, Emesa and Antilibanus. 
Its occurrence in Hauran is expected since the majority of non-Greek and non-Latin 
names in this region are Arabic (cf. section 2.2.1.2). In Emesa there are two 
explanations for its occurrence. First, part of the population of Emesa is of Arabian 
origin. Second, the name Sohaemus probably became common through the fame of 
Sohaemus king of Emesa (AD 54-...). Its occurrence in Dumayr is not exceptional 


because most of the names found in Dumayr are Arabic.” ^ 


This is not surprising 
because Dumayr was situated at the edge of the desert. As for those found in Ma‘lula, 
Abila and Dayr al-‘Awamid, they can be explained by the influence of the fame of king 
Sohaemus whose kingdom was bordering on Abilene. In fact, Sohaemus son of 


Diodorus, attested in Abila from AD 166, and Sohaemus son of Diodorus son of 


Philippion, attested in Ma‘lülä from AD 197, may be the same person. The name of the 


?56 Souoc: IGLS V 2362, 2347, 2406, 2216, 2366. 

257 Yoauutoc: Wadd. 2565. 

5% Soaoc: Mouterde, Antiquité, MUSJ 29, fasicule 2, 1951-1952, no. 17. Soaemus son of Diodorus 
mentioned in this inscription could be the same as Soaemus son of Diodorus son of Philippion mentioned 
in the inscription of Маа Wadd. 2565. 

259 Уоодиос: SEG VII 222. 

260 Yoaguov: Dussaud, Voyage, no. 103 bis. 

261 Yoeuov: PPAES III A 3 no. 512. 

2 Y'oaiuioc: PPAES III A 5 no. 624. 

265 Yonuov: SEG VII 1052. 

264 The names Bagrat, Adramu, Naqidu, ‘Abdu Maliku, Hani’u and Gadalu are found in a Nabatean-style 
Aramaic inscription (CIS ILI по. 161). In Greek, we find the names Bagrat (Baypatoc: Wadd. 2562h. 
Baypatov: Wadd. 2562i), Hani’u (Aveov: Wadd. 2562g), Gawtu (Гоотоо: Wadd. 25628), and “Алги 
(Асбоо: Dussaud, Voyage, no. 102). 
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person attested in Dayr al-‘Awamid from AD 155 is Sohaemus son of Iamlichus; both 
names are Emesene dynastic names. Further, all these persons are later than the time of 
Sohaemus king of Emesa. Other Emesene dynastic names are also attested in 
Antilibanus: Iamlichus in Qasr Namrüd (Fossey, /nscriptions, BCH 21, 1897, no. 67), 
Samsigeramus in Yabrüd from the time of king Agrippa II (IGLS V 2707) and 
Samsigeramus in Ma'lüla from AD 182 (Wadd. 2564). 

In this manner, we can notice that the Arabic name Sohaemus is characteristic 
of places where people of Arabian origin were present. This applies to Emesa, Hauran, 
Palmyra, Dumayr and Nabatea. As proven by Chronicles, the Itureans are of Arabian 
origin, which is why it is not surprising that an Iturean bears an Arabic name. As for the 
home of Sohaemus the Iturean, it is very likely that it was Hauran where the Itureans 
were already attested through Chronicles (cf. section 3.1.2.1) and Strabo (cf. section 


3.14.5). 


3.1.4.12. Luke 
According to Luke 3:1 (15- 2" AD), Philip son of Herodes was tetrarch of 


Trachonitis and Iturea in AD 27: 


Еу stet бе neviekouóekáto тпс Түуероуіос TiBepiov Ко/сарос, Пүсноуефоутос Поутіоо 
Пейдтоо тйс Iovóaíac, кол тетроархобутос тїс ГайлАоос` Нрфбоо, Ф0іллоо бе тоб adeA~od avtod 


тетрооруофутос тїс Irovpaíag кол Трауоуітібос yópac, кол Avcavíov tic’ ABetAnvic тетрооруофутос 

In the fifteenth year of the rule of Tiberius Caesar, under Pontius Pilatus governor of Judea, 
when Herod was tetrarch of Galilea, Philip his brother tetrarch of Iturea and of the land of Trachonitis 
and Lysanias tetrarch of Abilene 


All the information mentioned in the text corresponds to real events. In AD 27, 
Pontius Pilatus was governor of Judea, Herodes Antipas of Galilea, Philippus of 
Trachonitis and Lysanias of Abilene. Although all these geographical names were 


officially used, Iturea need not represent an official name, and in the same manner, the 
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text need not be taken from an official source. In addition, Josephus in the events related 
to Philippus son of Herodes never mentions Iturea as a district governed by him. Luke 
3.1 is the first extant text to mention Iturea. The location of Iturea is discussed in section 


3.2.9: 


3.1.4.13. Tacitus 


Tacitus (15-274 AD) in the events of the year AD 49 (An. 12.23) says that the 
Itureans and Jews were added to the province of Syria after the death of their kings 
Sohaemus and Agrippa: 


Ituraeique et Iudaei defunctis regibus Sohaemo atque Agrippa provinciae Syriae additi. 
The Itureans and Jews were added to the province of Syria after the death of their kings 
Sohaemus and Agrippa. 


It is noticeable that date given for the death of Agrippa, which happened in AD 
44 and as a result of which Judea was added to Syria, is indeed inexact. But, it 1s 
possible that Tacitus was focusing on the fact that two territories were added to a 
Roman province without caring about the exact date. However, the identity of 
Sohaemus and the location of this Iturean territory, as well as the veracity of this event, 


are here more important to determine. This is done in section 3.2.4. 


3.1.4.14. Appianus 

Appianus (274 century AD) in Bel. Civ. 5.1.7 describing Antony's itinerary in 
Syria, says that he passed through Coele Syria, Palestine, Iturea and other peoples of 
Syrians: 

emimapiov бе Dpoyíav те ко. Mvoíav кол ГаА@тас tovc еу Aciq Коллаёокіоу te кол КаЛлкіау 


кол Zupiav ту койду кол ПоАолстїуцу кол тцу Itovpaiay кол осо ak Aa yévn Xópov, оласіу &сфорас 


enépoAAe Dapstac кол Sira лбАєс1 кол BactAebotv 
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Proceeding onward to Phrygia, Mysia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Coele-Syria, Palestine, 
Iturza, and the other provinces of Syria, he imposed heavy contributions on all, and acted as arbiter 
between kings and cities? 


In Bel Mith. 16.106, describing briefly the acts of Pompey in 64-63 BC, he says 
that he conquered the rest of Syria, that which is by the Euphrates and that which is 
called Coele, Phoenicia and Palestine, in addition to the Idumeans and Itureans, and 


other names of Syria: 


£xoA£umos бе кол Apayı voi NaBataiois, Apéta Bacikebovtoc avtav, кол Iovdatoic, 
' АрютоВобХоо то? Васёос олостаутос, EWC &Aev Ієросолора THY AYLOTATHV о0тоїс TOALV. кол 
Кукос де оса ооло Popaiors оликоов, kat THY anv Lopiav, oon те тєрї Еофрдтту есті кол ко12л| 


кол Фотуїкт kat Поћолстіуп Agyetat, кол cv. Ióovpatov кол Irovpatov, кал оса 0440. оубрата Xopiag 
He made war against the Arabs of Nabathzi, whose king was Aretas, and against the Jews 
(whose king, Aristobulus, had revolted), until he had captured their holiest city, Jerusalem. He advanced 
against, and brought under Roman rule without fighting, those parts of Cilicia that were not yet subject to 
it, and the remainder of Syria which lies along the Euphrates, and the countries called Coele-Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, also Idumea and Iturzea, and the other parts of Syria by whatever name calle 


4268 

The two expressions оса adda yévn Xópov in the first passage and оса 602.0 оубиото 
Хәріос in the second one explain the design of Appianus in listing these names of Syria: 
he is showing the diversity of the divisions of Syria. But, this does not mean that there 
was a district officially called Iturea. Iturea is nothing but the land of the Itureans or my 
...' hovpatov as he clearly says. As for the possible location of this Iturea, the two texts 
rule out Phoenicia, Coele Syria, Palestine and Idumea. Commagene, which is not listed 
here, is surely not a possible candidate. But, in this manner, all Syria is being ruled out. 
It seems therefore that Appianus’ statements have no geographical significance: he is 


just listing what he knows about the geography and the people of Syria. It is not 


necessary also that he knows the location of Iturea, i.e. the land of the Itureans. 


265 Translation by Horace White in Appian. The Foreign Wars. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1899. 
2% Ibid. 
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3.1.4.15. Cassius Dio 


Cassius Dio (274.3 AD) mentions the Itureans in two instances. In the first 
one, he says that Antony gave to Cleopatra's children extensive portions of Arabia, 
mainly that of Malchus and that of the Itureans, after executing Lysanias king of the 
Itureans (49.32): 


кол OTL TOAAG uev тпс Apaiag ттс тє Mayov кол тпс тоу Ітооралоу (тоу yap Avoaviav, ov 
аотос Вос/во. сфоу ETETOUMKEL, олектетуеу ос TA TOV Пакороо TpAgEvta), 

However, Antony was not so severely criticised by the citizens for these matters,— I mean his 
arrogance in dealing with the property of others; but in the matter of Cleopatra he was greatly censured 
because he had acknowledged as his own some of her children — the elder ones being Alexandra and 
Cleopatra, twins at a birth, and the younger one Ptolemy, called also Philadelphus,— and because he had 
presented them with extensive portions of Arabia, in the districts both of Malchus and of the Ituraeans 
(for he executed Lysanias, whom he himself had made king over them, on the charge that he had favoured 
Pacorus), and also extensive portions of Phoenicia and Palestine, parts of Crete, and Cyrene and Cyprus 
as well. 


In the second one, he says that Caligula gave to Sohaemus the land of the 


Iturean Arabs in AD 38 (59.12): 


Ev бе tovto Zoo uen ту тоу Ітооролоу тоу АраВоу, Коти бє tv те Appeviav ту 
ошшкротероу кол HET tovto кол тс Арар10с tiva 

Meanwhile he granted to Sohaemus the land of the Ituraean Arabians, to Cotys Lesser 
Armenia and later parts of Arabia, to Rhoemetalces the possessions of Cotys, and to Polemon, the son of 
Polemon, his ancestral domain, all upon the vote of the senate.” 


Although Dio does not mention his sources here, it is possible that he was 
mainly based on Strabo, Josephus and Tacitus. In fact, Strabo (16.2.20) locates the 
Itureans in the Arabian mountains near the Trachones and says that they were under the 
leadership of Zenodorus. Josephus says that the bandits of Trachonitis were used by 
Zenodorus who was ruling the ancient domain of Lysanias (Ant. 15.10.1). From all this, 
Dio could have concluded that the Itureans were located in Arabia and that they were 
ruled by Lysanias. By Arabia, Dio means the province of Arabia which in his times 


included Hauran, Decapolis and Nabatea. 


267 Translation by Earnest Cary in Dio’s Roman History. Loeb Classical Library. Harvard University 
Press: 1914-1927. 
°° Ibid. 
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Tacitus mentions Sohaemus king of the Itureans in the year AD 49. It is 
possible that in the lost chapters containing the events of the year AD 38, he mentioned 
the appointment of Sohaemus by Caligula, and that Dio took from this account. By 
saying tov Ітооролоу tov АраВоу, he still has in mind that the Itureans are located in 
Arabia as he says before. 

Therefore, it does not seem that Dio is taking from sources other than Strabo, 
Josephus and Tacitus. This means that his relation does not add useful information on 
the Itureans. However, it is apparent that he is locating the kingdom of Sohaemus in 
Arabia. This might give us hints about the identity of Sohaemus and about the location 
of the Iturean territory that he ruled. The questions rising from this evidence are treated 


in section 3.2.4. 


3.1.4.16. Historia Augusta 


The life of Aurelianus (11.1-3) in Historia Augusta mentions a letter, which is 
very likely fictional, sent by Valerianus to Aurelianus, and in which he tells him that he 


has three hundred Iturean archers among his army: 


Epistula Valeriani ad Aurelianum: "(...) Habes sagittarios Ityraeos trecentos, Armenios 
sescentos, Arabas centum quinquaginta, Saracenos ducentos, Mesopotamenos auxiliares quadringentos; 

Letter of Valerianus to Aurelianus: “(...) You have 300 Iturean archers, 600 Armenians, 150 
Arabs, 200 Saracens, 400 Mesopotamian auxiliaries; 


By the time of Aurelianus, the Iturean probably lost any tribal or ethnic 
solidarity, and the composition of the Iturean cohorts did not remain exclusively Iturean, 
as shown by the names of some of its soldiers." Therefore the mention of Iturean 


archers in this text does not necessarily indicate that they were really used by 


269 Like Р. Insteius of Cyrrhus (CIL XVI 42) or M. Spedius Corbulo of Hippo (AE 1968 513). 
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Valerianus. Instead, their mention is more likely a common literary motif, which 


reminds us of their mention by Virgil and Lucanus. 


3.1.4.17. Vibius Sequester 


In his treaties about geographical and ethnic names mentioned in Latin poetry, 
Vibius Sequester (49-5 AD) mentions Ше Itureans as one of the people of Syria who 
are experienced in the use of аггоуув: 


Ityraei Syri usu sagittae periti 
Ityreans: Syrians skilled in the use of arrows 


The term Syri means here ‘of Syria’ or ‘native to Syria’. Comparison with the 
terms used by the same author to describe other peoples confirms this. Thus, according 
to him, the Barcaei are Mauri Libyae, the Cicones Thraciae Europae, the Gaetuli Afri 
Libyae, the Getae Thraces Europae, the Marsi Italici Europae, the Numids Mauri 
Libyae, and the Pannonians ///угісі Europae. In all these, Mauri means ‘of Mauretania’, 
Thraciae and Thraces ‘of Thracia’, Afri ‘of Africa’, Italici ‘of Italia’, and ///угісі ‘of 
Illyria’. Therefore, the term Syri is taken in a geographical meaning. Since in many 
texts, like Pliny’ Natural History, the Itureans are stated to be located in Syria, Vibius 


Sequester described them as Syri. 


3.1.4.18. Eusebius of Caesarea 

In the Onomasticon, Eusebius identifies Iturea with Trachonitis.”’! While this 
could be taken as evidence to support locating the Itureans in Trachonitis, or in Hauran 
in general, it is not certain whether Eusebius knew the exact location of Iturea or 


whether the Itureans were still known in the times of Eusebius. It is possible that this 


270 Geographi Latini Minores, p. 158. 
271 Eusebius, Onomasticon, under Ітоорола and Tpayovitic. 
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represents Eusebius’ own interpretation rather than information based on true facts. On 
the other hand, it is also possible that Eusebius took his knowledge from local sources 
and tradition, which still knew the location of the Itureans. In section 3.2.9, we show 


how the interpretation of Eusebius is correct. 


3.1.4.19. Epiphanius of Salamis 


In Adversus Haerese, Epiphanius locates the sect of the Sampseans in Perea 


and specifically in Moabitis, Iturea and Nabattis" 


A. Lapyarot tives ву ty Перола, (...) upeo тіс оларға ev TH Перола ovtw kaAoupevr хора: 
лерау тпс AXukng ntot Мекрос кодоъцеупс 60Xaoorgc, ev m Моођітот хора, тєрї tov yeuiappouv 
Аруоу, kat влекЕгуо, су tr] Ітоорға кол Nopactióu 

1. The Sampseans in Peraea (...) a heresy which began in the land known as Peraea on the 
other side of the Salt or Dead Sea, in the land of Moabitis, near the torrent of Arnon, and beyond, in 
Iturea and Nabattis, 


By Perea not only is the district of Perea of Judea is meant but also the whole 
Transjordan, i.e. everything that is beyond the Jordan to the east. It is likely that the 
source of Epiphanius is independent of Luke and Eusebius although he does not 
mention it. The text is very useful because it locates Iturea in Transjordan. By 
eliminating Moabitis and Nabatea, Decapolis and Hauran are the remaining candidates 


for the location of Iturea. 


272 Epiphanius, PG 41, pp. 959-960. 
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3.1.5. Composition of the Iturean Cohorts and Alae 

The aim of this section is to identify the etymology and location of the non- 
Greek and non-Latin names of the members of the Iturean cohorts and alae. This will 
enable us to identify the soldiers’ location of origin. For this purpose, we will rely 
mainly on the inscriptions in which the soldiers are implicitly stated as Itureans because 
the auxiliary units contained soldiers extracted from other ethnic groups. The following 
are the inscriptions in which soldiers are identified as Itureans: 

1. CIL III 4371, Gyór (Arrabona), Pannonia: 


Bargathes Regebali f(ilius) eq(ues) alae Aug(ustae) Ityraeorum domo Ityraeus an(norum) XXV 
stip(endiorum) V h(ic) s(itus) e(st) Zanis dec(urio) et Baramna Beliabi f(ilius) et Bricbelus 
frater heredes posierunt 


2. CIL XVI 57, Savaria, Pannonia, AD 110: 


alae I Aug(ustae) Ituraeor(um) cui prae(e)st C(aius) Vettius Priscus ex gregale Thaemo Horati 
f(ilio) Ituraeo et Nal f(ilio) eius et Marco f(ilio) eius et Antonio f(ilio) eius 


3. AE 1993 1291, Brigetio, Pannonia: 

Soranus lamelici f(ilius) mil(es) c(o)ho(rtis) Aug(ustae) Ituraioru(m) Ituraiu(s) ann(orum) L 
stip(endiorum) ХИХ h(ic) si(tus) e(st) {\(centurio)} [G]ermanus |(centurio) / [h(eres)] t(itulum) 
m(emoriae) [p(osuit)] 


4. AE 1978 562, Weisenau, Germania superior: 


Molaecus Samuti f(ilius) an(norum) L ex co(horte) III Ituraius stipendiorum) XIII h(ic) 
s(itus) e(st) 


The following are inscriptions of soldiers whose identity is not stated: 
1. CIL III 4367, Gyór (Arrabona), Pannonia: 


Acrabanis Ababunis f(ilius) ala Augusta Ituraiorum an(norum) XLV stip(endiorum) XII h(ic) 
s(itus) e(st) Hanicus frater heres posiut 


2. CIL III 11083: 
Anami f. 


3. CIL XIII 7042, Mainz: 


Sibbaeus Eronis f(ilius) tubicen ex cohorte I Ituraeorum miles ann(orum) XXIV stipendiorum 
VIII h(ic) s(itus) e(st) 
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4. CIL XIII 7041, Mainz: 


Monimus lerombali f(ilius) mil(es) c(o)hor(tis) I Ituraeor(um) ann(orum) L stip(endiorum) XXI 
h(ic) s(itus) est 


5. CIL XIII 7040, Mainz: 


Caeus Haneli f(ilius) m(hj iles ex coh(orte) I Ituraiorum annorum L stipendiorum XIX h(ic) 
s(itus) e(st) Iamlicus frater f(ecit) 


Following is the etymological analysis of the names: (cf. Table 1) 


Bargathes: A. bar ‘Ata ‘son of Atargatis'. This name and its diminutives, 
Bar ‘ay and Bar а, are very common in Syria and Mesopotamia." It is related to the 
worship of Atargatis. 

Regebali: A. та“ Bel ‘Bel is content’. This name is attested in Dura as 
Роугірт ос“ and Роє1Впћос.2'° Cf. section 2.2.2.1, Hirmil, Pyywac. 

Zanis: This name cannot be explained. In Safaitic, we find 212' and 5%,277 

Вағатпа: Probably A. bar атпа ‘son of art, profession’, bar emma ‘son of 
mother’, bar emmeh ‘son of his mother’, or bar ‘amma ‘son of the people’. Otherwise, 
this name is not attested. 

Beliabi: A. Bel yab ‘Bel gave’. Cf. section 2.2.2.1, Kafr Опа, ВемоВос. 

Bricbelus: Very likely A. brik Bel ‘blessed by Bel’. This name is attested as 
Barik Bel in the Achaemenid period in cuneiform texts from Nippur.’’* But it is not 
attested yet in the Greco-Roman period. 

Thaemus: Ат. taymu ‘slave’. This name is attested in Safaitic as Тт. In 
Greek and Aramaic inscriptions, it is found in Hauran, ?*° Nabatea, 5! Sinai," Arabia, 
Palmyra, + Hatra,” and Osrhoene.??6 


279 
I 


273 Osrhoene: Drijvers, As9, As19, А523, Am1, Cm14, P2, P3; Teixidor, "Deux Documents”, CRAIBL 
1990, Doc. A, B. Виц al-Qa'r: IGLS V 2089. Umm Waylat: IGLS IV 1651. Palmyra: Stark, p. 12; IIP X 
no. 55, 105, 119. Hatra: Aggoula, Inventaire, по. 27, 203. Qatüra: PPAES II B 5 no. 1131. Dura: Cumont, 
Fouilles, inscriptions no.6b, 18, 21, 123, 125; Baur, Excavations 1928-29, H20, D54; Rostovtzeff, 
Excavations 1931-32, no. 502; Rostovtzeff, Excavations 1932-33, no. 682; Rostovtzeff, Excavation 1933- 
34, 1934-35, no. 871, 874, 890, 891, 895. 

?" Cumont, Fouilles, inscription no. 2. Baur, Excavations 1928-29, D136. Rostovtzeff, Excavations 1931- 
32, no. 522. 

275 Rostovtzeff, Excavations 1931-32, no. 453. 

276 Harding, Index, p. 302. 

?" Harding, Index, p. 321. 

27% Clay, Business Documents, p. 41. 

279 Harding, Index, р. 136. 230 examples are recorded by Harding. 

280 Sahwah al-Xidr: Wadd. 1970, 1979. Salxad: Wadd. 1990, 2006. ‘Arman: Wadd. 2021a, 2021». al- 
Hayyat: Wadd. 2095, 2096. Saqqa: Wadd. 2142. Namarah: Wadd. 2174. Tarba: Wadd. 2203c. Namarah: 
Wadd. 2267. Hibran: Wadd. 2286. Mujaymir: Wadd. 2298. Suwayda: Wadd. 2314; Dunand, Musée, no. 
8, 10. Qanawat: Wadd. 2330. Mufa‘‘ilah: Wadd. 2386. Jibab: Wadd. 2413m. Xulxulah: Wadd. 2537c. 81: 
PPAES III A б no. 780. Bostra: IGLS XIII,1 9319, 9240; CIS П,1 no. 176; PPAES IV A по. 69. al- 
Muá£annaf: Dunand, Musée, по. 55, 74. ‘Ahirah: Dunand, Musée, no. 56. al-Mu'arribah: PPAES IV A no. 
92. 

?*! CIS ILI по. 365, 371, 372, 373, 386, 402bis, 413, 431, 473, 485. 

?? CIS IL2 no. 1132, 1373, 1377, 1471D, 1542, 1599, 1815, 2839, 3006, 3158. 

283 Egra: CIS П,1 no. 203, 213, 243, 276. 

254 Stark, pp. 54-55. Ingholt, Berytus 2, 1935, no. I. ПР Ш no. 23. ПР X no. 32, 77, 119. 
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Horati: This name is not attested. Its possible equivalents are Safaitic Ни”? 


and Ни.?# 

Nal: This name is also not attested. Safaitic Мх/2% represents a possible 
equivalent. 

Soranus: This name is likely to be the equivalent of Safaitic Srn?” (Sawrän, 
Soran, or Sarran), which likely derives from the same root as Sawru, attested in Hauran 
as Хоорос””! and Хорос.2° But, Safaitic лил, Shrn?™* and 8 rn^? can also correspond 
to it. 

lamelici: Ar. yamliku ‘he owns, he rules’. In Safaitic, it is attested as Үтік.2°%% 
It is also attested іп Hauran,” Етеѕа,2°* Antilibanus,”” Palmyra, 00 апа Наша." 

Molaecus: Ar. mulayku, diminutive of maliku ‘king’. Safaitic МИЎ? may also 
be vocalized as Mulayku. Otherwise, the name is attested in Hauran.” The name 
Mlykw, which may be vocalized as Mulayku, is found in Наша.“ 

Samuti: The u in the name is probably an error for i. Therefore, it is likely to 
represent Ar. Sdmitu. This name is found іп Нашап” and Nabatea.*”° In Safaitic it is 
attested as Smt.*’’ However, Safaitic Вт!" or Smt” may be its equivalents. 

Acrabanis: Ar. 'aqrabün. This is attested in Safaitic as 'qrbn."' It is also 
attested in Hauran,"!! Northern Syria, ? Етеза, !? Palmyra, ^ and Наша, 

Ababunis: There are three possibilities for this name. First, Ar. hababu which 
is attested as АВоВос in Hauran'^ and as НӘР in Safaitic.*'’ Second, Safaitic Hbbh*"* 


285 Aggoula, Inventaire, no. 214. 

?56 Feissel, “Documents”, CRAIBL 1989, no. 2. Teixidor, “Deux Documents”, CRAIBL 1990, Doc. A. 
287 Harding, Index, p. 182. 

288 Harding, Index, p. 613. 

289 Harding, Index, p. 584. 

?? Harding, /ndex, p. 316. 

291 Namarah: SEG VII 1032. 

?? Namarah: Wadd. 2174. 

?? Harding, Index, p. 333. 

Harding, Index, p. 361. 

2% Harding, Index, p. 373. 

?* Harding, Index, p. 684. 

#7 Ujaylāt: Wadd. 2210a. 

281615 V 2144, 2320, 2339. 

m Dayr al-‘Awamid: SEG VII 222. Qasr Namrüd: Fossey, /nscriptions, BCH 21, 1897, no. 67. 
300 CIS П,3 no. 4123. Stark, p. 26. 

301 Aggoula, Inventaire, no. 99, 110, 303. 

?? Harding, /ndex, p. 565. 

?? Bostra: IGLS ХШ,1 9334, 9346. 

34 Aggoula, Inventaire, no. 146. 

2% al-Dayr: PPAES III A 2 no. 58. Umm al-Jimal: PPAES III A 3 no. 275, 284, 292, 315, 320, 335, 347, 
348, 368, 376, 487; PPAES IV A no. 49, 60, 66. Sr‘: PPAES ША 6 no. 781. Suwayda: Dunand, Musée, 
no. 22. Bostra: IGLS ХІП,1 9293, 9296. 

3% CIS ILI no. 411, 414. 

307 Harding, Index, p. 356. Harding records 136 examples. 

308 Harding, Index, p. 327. 

309 Harding, Index, p. 375. 

310 Harding, Index, р. 427. 

?!! Ни: Wadd. 2115. Saqqa: Wadd. 2143. 

312 IGLS 1132. 

ЭЭ IGLS V 2392. 

? Stark, p. 45. 

15 Aggoula, Inventaire, по. 102, 255. 
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which is likely to be vocalized as hababuh. Third, A. ab abühi ‘father of his father’ 
which is attested as Apoovic and "bbwhy in Бага!” and probably as Арафоос in 
Sidon. 

Hanicus: Safaitic Ни?! and ‘nk’ are probable equivalents of this name. One 
of these is transcribed as Aviyov in Hauran.*” Fink is the most probable equivalent 
because Hanicus starts in Л. 

Anami: Ar. an “ати. This name is found several times in Safaitic."^ In Hauran, 
it is attested several times in Greek as Ауоцос and in Aramaic as "n m. ^? It is attested 
one time as "n m in Palmyra." 

Sibbaeus: This name might represent A. zabbäy, which is found in Palmyra as 
?арраюос and Zby??", and in Yabrüd as 71ВВолос. 25 Other possible equivalents are 
Safaitic Sby, 29 Ху, and Zby," which might represent “оралюс 32 Zazov^? and 
Xafec 4 found in Hauran. Харғос 5 and харрвос found in Xirbah al-Samrä are 
also close to it in form. 

Eronis: This name is very likely to represent Gr. “Нрос, which is usually 
transcribed as Eros (gen. Eronis)**’ and Heros (gen. Heronis) 35 in Latin. 

Monimus: This name can represent both Ar. mun ‘imu and Gr. иоушос. The 
Arabic mun ‘imu is found іп Sf. as Mn‘m,**? and in Hauran?“ as Моушос, Movnuos, 
Moveuoc and Mn ‘mw. Моуциос is found several times in Emesa and its геріоп?“', and 


316 Suwayda: Wadd. 2323. Rimah al-Luhuf: Wadd. 2420. Sa‘arah: Wadd. 2520. Hibran: Dunand, Musée, 
no. 181. 

?" Harding, Index, p. 172. Hbb may also represent the names Habibu and Hubaybu. 

318 Harding, Index, р. 173. Harding records 5 examples. 

79 Baur, Excavations 1928-29, D83. Rostovtzeff, Excavationsi 1933-34, 1934-35, no. 915. Frye, 
Inscriptions, YCS 14, 1955, no. 2. 

320 Jalabert, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, MFO II, 1907, no. 40. 

321 Harding, Index, p. 206. Harding records 4 examples. 

?? Harding, Index, p. 445. Harding records only one example. 

323 Malah: Wadd. 2024. el-Hoyye (sic): SEG VII 1203. 

324 Harding, Index, р. 80. Harding records 331 examples. 

35 Salxad: Wadd. 1998; Dunand, Musée, по. 222. al-Hayyät: Wadd. 2101. Butaynah: Wadd. 2127. Задай: 
Wadd. 2147. al-MuSannaf: Wadd. 2220. Namarah: Wadd. 2266. Buraykah: Wadd. 2415. Najran: Wadd. 
2429. Harran: Wadd. 2463. Izri‘: Wadd. 2495, 2496. Lahitah: Wadd. 2538a. Suwayda: Dunand, Musée, 
по. 22. Umm al-Jimal: CIS П,1 no. 191; PPAES IV A no. 40. Samaj: PPAES IV A no. 12. 51“: PPAES IV 
Ano. 101. 

*°6 Stark, p. 6. 

327 Stark, p. 18. 

93 IGLS У 2707. 

?? Harding, /ndex, p. 310. 

330 Harding, Index, p. 340. 

331 Harding, Index, р. 295. 

°°? Umm al-Quttayn: PPAES III A 2 no. 214. 

333 Majadil: PPAES Ш A 7 no. 787°. 

34 Junaynah: SEG VII 1047. 

55 SEG VII 926. 

336 SEG VII 925. 

337 AE 1895, 153; AE 1907, 84; AE 1908, 205; AE 1910, 15; AE 1922, 123 etc. 

338 CIL VI 34629; CIL X 1403; CIL X 5696; CIL XI 03048 etc. 

339 Harding, Index, p. 569. Harding records 41 examples. 

30 Ни: Wadd. 2117. Karak: Wadd. 2412е. Umm al-Zaytün: Wadd. 2544. Büsän: Wadd. 2243. Hibran: 
PPAES III A 5 no. 661. Sabhah: PPAES III A 2 no. 127. Samad: PPAES Ш A 7 no. 786. Salxad: 
Dunand, Musée, no. 200. Umm al-Jimal: PPAES IV A no. 44. 

%41 IGLS V 2382, 2383, 2563, 2595. 
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among soldiers of Emesene origins stationed in Pannonia.” Movuioc is also found in 
Zeugma?*, Abila of Lysanias"^ and Туге, 4 

Ierombali: Probably A. yirhum Ba ‘l Ва] is compassionate’. However, the 
name is not attested. 

Haneli: Ar. hann El. This name is attested as Ёл 7 in 5аҒайіс, 6 and as Hn'l, 
Ауутфос and probably as АутАос in Нашгап. 347 

lamlicus: Cf. Iamelicus. 


It can be noticed through this analysis that the names of the soldiers, who are 
identified as Itureans, are mainly Arabic and are found principally in Hauran and in 
Safaitic [Table 1]. In fact, this applies also for the rest of the names, except for those in 
CIL III 4371, CIL ХШ 7042 and CIL ХШ 7041. Monimus in CIL ХШ 7041 is likely to 
be Greek although it is possible that this person originates from the region of Emesa, 
where the name Monimus (presumably, Ar. mun ‘mu) was frequent, and where we find 
a mixture of Aramaic and Arabic names (cf. section 2.2.1.2). Sibbaeus in CIL XIII 7042 
is likely to be Aramaic. In addition, some of these Arabic names are found in regions 
like Emesa, Palmyra, Hatra and Osrhoene, where a mixture of Aramaic and Arabic 
names is attested; this fits within the general patterns identified and stated in section 
2.2.1.2. In any case, the persons in these two examples are not stated as Itureans. 

However, names found in CIL III 4371 are problematic because they are all 
Aramaic, with the exception of Zanis which is uncertain, and because Bargathes son of 
Regebalus is described as Iturean domo Ityraeus. In addition, none of these names are 


found in Hauran although Bargathes and Beliabus are attested several times in Syria. It 


?? CIL III 3334; AE 1912, 7; AE 1909, 150; Lórinez, Die römischen Hilfstruppen in Pannonien, no. 317. 
34 Wagner, Seleukeia, по. 126b. 

34 Mouterde, MUSJ 34, 1957, p. 235. 

39 Rey-Coquais, BMB 29, no. 8. 

346 Harding, Index, p. 205. Harding records 25 examples. 

#7 al-Hayyät: Wadd. 2101. Namärah: PPAES III A 5 no. 750. Samad: PPAES III А 2 no. 62. Bostra: 
IGLS ХШ,1 9219. Suwayda: Wadd. 2320; Dunand, Musée, по. 21. Karak: Wadd. 2412g. ‘Ahirah: Wadd. 
2437. Si‘: PPAES III A 6 no. 778=PPAES IV A no. 105; PPAES IV A no. 101. Sawar: PPAES ША 7 
no, 797°. Umm al-Surab: PPAES III A 2 no. 53. Qar‘ah: PPAES III A 2 no. 221. Umm al-Jimal: PPAES 
ША 3 no. 411; PPAES IV A no. 40; CIS ILI no. 191. Adraa: SEG VII 951. Hit: SEG VII 991. Задай: 
SEG VII 1023. ‘Arman: SEG VII 1182. Malah: SEG VII 1198. Sanamayn: Jalabert, Inscriptions 
Grecques et Latines, MFO II, 1907, no. 20. al-Summaqiyyat: PPAES IV A no. 9. 
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is noticeable also that the style of this inscription is different from the others since it 
uses the expression domo Пуғаеив while the others use /turaeus or Ituraius. After domo 
it was common to cite the name of a town, village or country, however ethnic names 


348 


were sometimes cited as domo Bessus."' In addition, the form /tyraeus is less frequent 


349 It is 


than /turaeus although it is found in some career inscriptions and dedications. 
evident that the location of the names found in CIL III 4371 does not correspond to the 
location of the other names (cf. Table 1). Besides, these names are Aramaic while the 
rest of the names are mainly Arabic. It is noticeable too that many of those names, 
whether in CIL III 4371 or in the other inscriptions, can be located at Palmyra. 
However, names like Horatus, Nal, Samutus, Soranus and Molaecus are not yet attested 
there. Therefore, it is possible that the expression domo Пугаеиз is an estimation by the 
writer of the inscription: he might have thought that the defunct was Iturean because he 
was a soldier of the Iturean cohort. The same could be said of the other inscriptions 
where the soldiers are stated as Itureans. But this is less probable because the names 
Thaemus, Horatus, Nal, Soranus, атейсиз, Molaecus and Samutus can all be attributed 
to the same location. 

As a conclusion, it is obvious through the names Thaemus, Horatus, Nal, 
Soranus, lamelicus, Molaecus and Samutus, whose bearers are described as Itureans, as 
well as through the names Acrabanis, Anamus, Hanelus, lamlicus and Hanicus, that 
these Itureans were located in Hauran and in the areas of Safaitic tribes. This fits with 


what has been established until now concerning the location of the Itureans (cf. sections 


3.1.2.1, 3.1.2.2, 3.1.3.1, 3.1.3.2, 3.1.4.5, 3.1.4.7). 


348 AE 1933, 110. 
349 CIL VIII 2394, CIL УШ 2395, CIL УШ 17904, CIL IX 1619. 
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Table 1: Location of Names from 
Iturean Cohorts and Alae 


Sf. | Hau. | Dec. 


Dam. | Ant. 


e 


Ваа“ | NS | Phoe. | Palm. | Emes. | Osrh. | Hatra | Nab. Dura 


Bargathes 


Regebalus 


Zanis | | 


Baramna 


Beliabus 


Bricbelus 


Thaemus 


Horatus 


Nal 


Soranus 
Iamelicus 


Molaecus 


Samutus 


Acrabanis 


Ababunis 


Hanicus 


Anamus 
Sibbaeus 
Monimus 


Jerombalus 


Hanelus 


Sf. Safaitic 

Hau. Hauran 

Dec. Decapolis 
Dam. Damascene 
Ant.  Antilibanus 
NS | Northern Syria 
Phoe. Phoenicia 
Emes. Emesene 

Osrh. Osrhoene 

Nab. Nabatene 


Bargathes Aramaic name 
Zanis Uncertain name 
Molaecus Arabic name 


ШЕШЕ certain location 


mm uncertain location 
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3.2. Location 
3.2.1. The Arabs of Lebanon or Antilibanus during the Conquests of Alexander 

Schürer and Jones identified the Arabs fought by Alexander in Lebanon or 
Antilibanus as Itureans."?? This event happened during the siege of Tyre in 332 BC. 
Plutarch says that Alexander made an expedition against the Arabs who live near 
Antilibanus; he also relates an incident occurring there reported by Chares (Vita 
Alexandri 24). Q. Curtius says that Arab peasants (Arabum agrestes) attacked 
Macedonians in Lebanon, and that as a result, Alexander made an expedition into 
Arabia (Historia Alexandri 4.2-3). Arrianus says that Alexander made an expedition 
into Arabia and Antilibanus ел” Apoc oteAAetoa sis тоу Аутдарауоу KaAODLEVOV to 
opoc, and that after subduing this land he came back to Sidon in the eleventh day 
(Anabasis 2.20.4). 

It is obvious through these texts that the location of Alexander's expedition is 
Arabia. Arabs according to Plutarch can refer to the inhabitants of Arabia also. Further, 
the expedition occurred in or near Antilibanus. Curtius seems not to differentiate 
between Lebanon and Antilibanus. In fact, Antilibanus extends into the Syrian Desert, 
i.e. Arabia, in the region east and north of Hawarin. Therefore, it is in this region that 
the expedition of Alexander happened. As a conclusion, these texts do not indicate that 


Arabs were present in Lebanon and Antilibanus at that time. 


59 Schürer, Geschichte, р. 709-710. Jones, Cities, p. 254. 
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3.2.2. Strabo’s Description of the Area of Lebanon and Antilibanus 


3.2.2.1 Strabo’s Geographical Visions 


The following are Strabo’s passages (16.2.15-21) where he describes Coele 


Syria, Lebanon and Antilibanus: 


15. After Orthosia and the river Eleutherus is Tripolis, which has its designation from the fact of 
its consisting of three cities, Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus. Contiguous to Tripolis is Theoprosopon, where the 
mountain Libanus terminates. Between them lies a small place called Trieres. 16. There are two 
mountains, which form Ceele-Syria, as it is called, lying nearly parallel to each other; the commencement 
of the ascent of both these mountains, Libanus and Antilibanus, is a little way from the sea; Libanus rises 
above the sea near Tripolis and Theoprosopon, and Antilibanus, above the sea near Sidon. They terminate 
somewhere near the Arabian mountains, which are above the district of Damascus and the Trachones as 
they are there called, where they form fruitful hills. A hollow plain lies between them, the breadth of 
which towards the sea is 200 stadia, and the length from the sea to the interior is about twice that number 
of stadia. Rivers flow through it, the largest of which is the Jordan, which water a country fertile and 
productive of all things. It contains also a lake, which produces the aromatic rush and reed. In it are also 
marshes. The name of the lake is Gennesaritis. It produces also balsamum. Among the rivers is the 
Chrysorrhoas, which commences from the city and territory of Damascus, and is almost entirely drained 
by water-courses; for it supplies with water a large tract of country, with a very deep soil. The Lycus and 
the Jordan are navigated upwards chiefly by the Aradii, with vessels of burden. 17. Of the plains, the first 
reckoning from the sea is called Macras and Macra-pedium. Here Poseidonius says there was seen a 
serpent lying dead, which was nearly a plethrum in length, and of such a bulk and thickness that men on 
horseback standing on each side of its body could not see one another; the jaws when opened could take 
in a man on horseback, and the scales of the skin were larger than a shield. 18. Next to the plain of 
Macras is that of Massyas, which also contains some mountainous parts, among which is Chalcis, the 
acropolis, as it were, of the Massyas. The commencement of this plain is at Laodiceia, near Libanus. The 
Ituræans and Arabians, all of whom are freebooters, occupy the whole of the mountainous tracts. The 
husbandmen live in the plains, and when harassed by the freebooters, they require protection of various 
kinds. The robbers have strongholds from which they issue forth; those, for example, who occupy 
Libanus have high up on the mountain the fortresses Sinna, Borrhama, and some others like them; lower 
down, Botrys and Gigartus, caves also near the sea, and the castle on the promontory Theoprosopon. 
Pompey destroyed these fastnesses, from whence the robbers overran Byblus, and Berytus situated next to 
it, and which lie between Sidon and Theoprosopon. Byblus, the royal seat of Cinyrus, is sacred to Adonis. 
Pompey delivered this place from the tyranny of Cinyrus, by striking off his head. It is situated upon an 
eminence at a little distance from the sea. 19. After Byblus is the river Adonis, and the mountain Climax, 
апа Palæ-Byblus, then the river Lycus, and Berytus. This latter place was razed by Tryphon, but now the 
Romans have restored it, and two legions were stationed there by Agrippa, who also added to it a large 
portion of the territory of Massyas, as far as the sources of the Orontes. These sources are near Libanus, 
the Paradeisus, and the Egyptian Fort near the district of Apameia. These places lie near the sea. 20. 
Above the Massyas is the Royal Valley, as it is called, and the territory of Damascus, so highly extolled. 
Damascus is a considerable city, and in the time of the Persian empire was nearly the most distinguished 
place in that country. Above Damascus are the two (hills) called Trachones; then, towards the parts 
occupied by Arabians and Ituræans promiscuously, are mountains of difficult access, in which were caves 
extending to a great depth. One of these caves was capable of containing four thousand robbers, when the 
territory of Damascus was subject to incursions from various quarters. The Barbarians used to rob the 
merchants most generally on the side of Arabia Felix, but this happens less frequently since the 
destruction of the bands of the robbers under Zenodorus, by the good government of the Romans, and in 
consequence of the security afforded by the soldiers stationed and maintained in Syria. 21. The whole 
country above Seleucis, extending towards Egypt and Arabia, is called Coele-Syria, but peculiarly the 
tract bounded by Libanus and Antilibanus, of the remainder one part is the coast extending from Orthosia 
as far as Pelusium, and is called Phoenicia, a narrow strip of land along the sea; the other, situated above 
Phoenicia in the interior between Gaza and Antilibanus, and extending to the Arabians, called Judæa. 22. 
Having described Coele-Syria properly so called, we pass on to Phoenicia, of which we have already 
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described the part extending from Orthosia to Berytus. Next to Berytus is Sidon, at the distance of 400 
stadia. Between these places is the river Tamyras, and the grove of Asclepius and Leontopolis.*! 


The importance of the passages lies not only in its frequent use as a source but 
also in its misleading character. While some of the components of the text may be 
deemed to be errors like the geographical position of Lebanon and Antilibanus, the text 
nevertheless represents a logical structure as a whole. This represents Strabo’s own 
vision and understanding of the geography of the region, which he must have based on a 
combination of different sources. To try to extract the possible truth from Strabo’ 
relation, we have first to understand Strabo’s own geographical vision. This is simply 
achieved by understanding the text literally with all the errors that it contains. Following 
are the main points inferred from the text. 

First, Mt Lebanon starts near Theoprosopon and Antilibanus near Sidon (§§ 15, 
16). They are parallel to each other and stretch until terminating in other mountains in 
the neighbourhood of Arabia, above Damascus and the Trachones (§ 6). Between these 
mountains and the sea is a hollow plain, called Coele-Syria, whose breadth by the sea is 
200 stadia and length from the sea to the interior is twice 200 stadia (§§ 16, 21). 

The plain is intersected by rivers of which are Lycus, Chrysorrhoas and Jordan 
(§ 16). Lycus and Jordan are navigable inland, especially by Aradians (§ 16). The 
Orontes originates from sources situated near Mt Lebanon, Paradisus and the Egyptian 
fortress (8 19). The plain contains also a lake, called Genesaritis ($ 16). 

On the coast between Theoprosopon and Sidon are located successively: 
Gigartus, Botrys, Byblus, Adonis River, Mt. Climax, Palaebyblus, Lycus River, 


Berytus, Tamyras River, the grove of Asclepius, Leontopolis (§§ 18, 19, 22). 


31 Translation by H.C. Hamilton and W. Falconer in Strabo. The Geography of Strabo. London: George 
Bell & Sons, 1903. 
32 Strabo is surely confusing between the lake of the Massyas with Genesaritis. 
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The plains situated between the two mountains are successively: Macras 
(located by the sea), Massyas, Royal Valley, and Damascene (§§ 17, 18, 20). Above the 
Damascene country lie the two Trachones (§ 20). Above the two Trachones are parts 
inhabited by Itureans and Arabs, where rugged mountains containing deep-mouthed 
caves are situated (§ 20). 

The Massyas contains some mountainous parts tiva opstva, in which is situated 
Chalcis, acropolis of the Massyas (§ 18). The Massyas starts at Laodicea ad Libanum (§ 
18). Agrippa settled two legions in Berytus and added much of the Massyas to it as far 
as the sources of the Orontes (§ 18). 

The mountainous parts ta opeiva are all inhabited by Itureans and Arabs ($ 
18). By ta орегуо he means Antilibanus, Lebanon and the mountains of Arabia, i.e. all 
the mountains that surround the plains. That is why he says ot tov Aifavov ехоутес, 
referring to those located in Lebanon and implying there are others who are located in 
the other mountains. The Itureans and Arabs who dwell in these mountains used to raid 
the peasants who live in the plains (5 18). We should note that Strabo says ‘in the 
plains’ ғу tois z£ótotg not ‘in the plain’. Thus, there are no reasons to think that he 
means Ше Massyas only because by лебот he is referring to all the plains of Coele 
Syria that he has mentioned, namely Macras, Massyas, Royal Valley and Damascene. In 
fact he adds that the Itureans and Arabs used to harass Byblus, Berytus and the 
Damascene country, all of which are situated in the plains ($$ 18, 20). 

In Mt Lebanon, the Itureans and Arabs use strongholds, £popvot whence they 
used to raid Byblus and Berytus. Those strongholds situated up in the mountains are 
Sinnan and Borrama and other fortresses ten like them ($ 18). Those by the sea are 


Botrys and Gigartus, as well as the caves by the sea and the castle фроорюу built on 
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Theoprosopon (§ 18). All these places were destroyed by Pompey (§ 18), and in the 
same manner, the Iturean and Arab robbers who were under the leadership of Zenodorus 
were subdued by the Romans (§ 20). 

For Strabo, the Arabs and Itureans were robbers: kaxovpyot and siota. 
Although he mentions the Itureans alongside the Arabs, this does not mean that the 
Itureans were not Arabs. In fact, as has been demonstrated, the Itureans were one of the 
Arab tribes. Therefore, by posing the Itureans alongside the Arabs, the author text is 
implying that there were other Arab tribes and that he knows the name of one of them, 


the Itureans.?? 


Their description by Strabo as robbers indicates that they were nomads 
or semi-nomads, which explains why they still keep their label as Arabs in regions, like 
Lebanon, where Arabs were not originally present. 

As a conclusion, we can summarize Strabo’s geographical vision in the 
following four points: 

1. The intersection of Lebanon, the Arabian mountains, Antilibanus and the 


sea, forms a hollow plain called Coele-Syria. Their intersection can be schematized in 


this manner: Lebanon 


Sea Arabian Mountains 


Antilibanus 


353 Probably the most famous of these tribes. 
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2. This plain contains the following regions successively: Macras, Massyas, 


Royal Valley, Damascene and two Trachones. Their position can be schematized as 


such: 


Lebanon 


вод 

Корел [PAY 
зпзозеше q 
souoyoel | 

surejunoJA 
uerqery 


Antilibanus 
3. Lebanon begins at the sea near Theoprosopon, and Antilibanus near Sidon. 
The places on the coast between Theoprosopon and Sidon are successively: Gigartus, 
Botrys 54) Byblus, Adonis River, Mt. Climax, Palaebyblus, Lycus River, Berytus, river 


Tamyras, the grove of Asclepius, Leontopolis. Their location can be schematized in this 


manner: 
Libanus 
Theoprosopon 
Gigartus 
Botrys 
Byblus 
Adonis 


Climax Mountain 


Palaebyblus 
Lycus 
Berytus 
Tamyras 
Asclepius’ grove 
Leontopolis 


Sidon 


Antilibanus 


354 In reality, the text of Strabo does not indicate whether Gigartus is after or before Botrys in this 
succession. 
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4. The Itureans and other Arab tribes inhabit all the mountains surrounding 
these plains. They have some strongholds, as Sinnan and Borrama in Lebanon, and 
Theoprosopon, Botrys and Gigartus on the coast. From these strongholds in Lebanon, 
they used to raid Byblus and Berytus. They used to raid the people of the plains, like the 
Damascene country. The following figure shows the dwelling of those Itureans and 
Arabians, their possessions (shown in bold characters), and the direction of their raids 
(shown as arrows): 


Sinnan Borrama Libanus 


Theoprosopon 


Gigartus 


Botrys 


5 - 
< 

S 3 
E с 
< n 
D [e] 
3 Е 
< © 


Antilibanus 


3.2.2.2. Extracting the real situation from Strabo's account 


Having understood and schematized Strabo's proper geographical vision in the 
previous four points, now we will examine its veracity. Concerning the first point, the 
position of Lebanon and Antilibanus is wrong since it should be ninety degrees 
opposite. This is very likely to represent Strabo's error, but it is unknown how he 
reached such a conclusion. The plains formed by Lebanon and Antilibanus belong to 


Coele Syria, but defining Coele Syria as the space between the mountains is wrong and 
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UBIQUIV 


sure},}unow 


represents Strabo’s own understanding of the location of Coele Syria. The mountains of 
Arabia, inhabited by Itureans and Arabs, correspond to the mountains and hills of the 
Syrian Desert, east of Damascus and Hauran, but they can correspond to the mountains 
of Hauran too, mainly Jabal al-Durüz and the Lajat. 

Concerning the second point, the arrangement of the plains corresponds more 
or less to their real position. The Macras cannot be certainly identified; it can 
correspond to the plain of ‘Akkar as suggested by Dussaud?” , but it can also correspond 
to the plain of Beirut. The Massyas corresponds to the Віда“ as confirmed by Polybius’ 
statement (5.45.7-10, 5.46.1). The Royal valley is of uncertain location, but it can 
correspond either to the valley of Zabdant or to the Hülah valley (Ulatha). The 
Damascene country is the territory of Damascus. The two Trachones can correspond to 
any of the areas of lava eruption, i.e. the Lajat, the Safat or the Kira‘. Strabo says that 
beyond the two Trachons are situated rugged mountains towards Arabia, which are 
inhabited by Arabs and Itureans and containing caves, and that these Arabs and Itureans 
were involved in banditry against Damascus under the leadership of Zenodorus. 
However, Josephus says that the people of Trachonitis were involved in these robberies 
(Ant. 15.10.1, 16.9.1), as a result of which Augustus took Trachonitis, Batanea and 
Auranitis from Zenodorus and gave it to Herod. This means that the Arabs and Itureans, 
who according to Strabo raided the Damascene, were located in Trachonitis too and not 
only in the mountains to the east. This also means that Strabo made an error in 
separating between the mountains of the Itureans and Arabs and the Trachons. In fact, 
caves similar to those, which are said by Strabo to be used by the Itureans and Arabs, 


356 


were found in Trachonitis and Auranitis."" In addition, it is likely that these robbers 


355 Dussaud, Topographie, p. 399. 
356 Villeneuve, "L'économie rurale”, in Dentzer, Hauran I, Première Partie, pp. 72-73. 
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lived in Batanea and Auranitis too, which explains why these regions were also given to 
Herod. In fact, the onomastic evidence shows that the people or a great part of the 
people of these three districts of Hauran is of common origins (cf. section 2.2.1.2). 

Concerning the third point, the order of the coastal locations is generally 
correct. Here Strabo is mainly relying on reports of coastal navigations, like the periplus 
of the pseudo-Scylax. A similar list is also found in Pliny (Hist. Nat. 5.75-79). 
Therefore, his information here is basically correct. 

The fourth point needs a more careful examination. We should notice that the 
fact that, according to Strabo, Lebanon and Antilibanus are attached to the mountains of 
Arabia might offer explanations to the question why according to him Arabs and 
Itureans are found in Lebanon and Antilibanus. For Strabo there is a geographical 
continuity between these mountains because they are attached. This continuity explains 
why, according to him, the Itureans and Arabs extended from Arabia into Lebanon and 
Antilibanus. However, the position of Lebanon and Antilibanus and their connection 
with the mountains of Arabia is incorrect. This means that something is incorrect in how 
Strabo is visualizing the situation there. This means also that the location of the Itureans 
and Arabs is subject to doubt. In fact, he identifies two locations for the Itureans: 
Lebanon and the mountains of Arabia (i.e. Hauran as I have demonstrated). In Lebanon, 
he gives some exact locations for them: Botrys, Theoprosopon and Gigartus ^, all of 
which are situated in the region of Botrys. But it is in this same area that, according to 
him, Lebanon begins. In addition, by saying that the Itureans used to raid Byblus and 
Berytus, he is saying that the Itureans were not located in these territories. This does not 


contradict his statement that the Itureans possessed Lebanon, because for him Lebanon 


357 Cf. section 5.1.7 for the location of Gigartus. 
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stretched from Theoprosopon to the east and was not contained in the territory of 
Byblus and Berytus, which were situated in the plains. There is nothing which opposes 
trusting his statement that the Itureans and Arabs were present in Botrys, Gigartus, 
Theoprosopon, Sinnan and Borrama, and that they used to raid Byblus and Botrys, 
especially that the inscription of Aemilius Secundus proves their presence in Lebanon 
(cf. section 3.1.4.3). However, it is doubtful that they controlled all Lebanon and it is 
more likely that they controlled the region of Botrys only and that thence they used to 
raid Byblus and Berytus. In addition, there is nothing which opposes trusting his 
statement that the Itureans and Arabs were present in Hauran and that they used to raid 
the Damascene under the leadership of Zenodorus. Therefore, it seems that there are 
three main sources for Strabo’s imagination: first, an account about the Itureans in the 
region of Botrys and about their raids against Byblus and Berytus; second, an account 
about the Itureans in Hauran and about their raids against the Damascene under 
Zenodorus; and third, a description of Lebanon and Antilibanus as parallel mountains. 
Strabo might have imagined that there is continuity between the two branches of the 
Itureans and as a result he understood that Lebanon and Antilibanus should be 
positioned in a manner indicating this continuity. The fact that the Itureans were present 
in the region of Theoprosopon might have made him state that Lebanon started there. In 
addition, he might have understood that the raids of the Itureans of Lebanon against 
Byblus and Berytus and of those of Hauran against the Damascene were all part of raids 
made by the Itureans and Arabs of the mountains against the people in the plains. That 
is why he includes Byblus, Berytus and the Damascene in the plains between Lebanon 


and Antilibanus. 
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As а conclusion, the text of Strabo informs us that the Itureans and Arabs were 
present in the region of Botrys in Lebanon, and in Hauran. Further, there is no evidence 
that they were present in Antilibanus especially that Strabo does not explicitly state this. 
Even if this is inferred indirectly from the text, it is in fact part of an erroneous 
imagination by Strabo, who imagines that the Itureans and Arabs occupy the mountains 
surrounding the plains. Finally, there is no evidence that the Itureans were present in the 
Massyas since the text says clearly that the Itureans used to raid the plains and that they 
occupied only the mountains. This clearly means that the people of the plains, including 


the Massyas, were not Itureans or Arabs, at least according to Strabo’s imagination. 


3.2.3. Mt Lebanon [Map 2] 

The presence of the Itureans in Mt Lebanon is confirmed by Strabo (cf. section 
3.3.1.2) and by the inscription of Aemilius Secundus (cf. section 3.1.4.3). However, 
there are certain questions, which emerge when dealing with this subject, mainly: 
whence, when and for which reasons the Itureans came to Mt Lebanon? Where were 
they exactly located in Lebanon? And, what was the nature of their presence there? 

Chronicles provides the evidence for the Itureans’ place of origin: Hauran or a 
close region, like desert to the east and south of Hauran (cf. section 3.1.2.1). The time of 
their migration to Lebanon can be roughly placed between the 4" and 2" centuries BC, 
based on the textual evidence we have. The reasons for their migration there is 
uncertain, but their exact location in Lebanon might clarify the reasons. Strabo identifies 
their location as Botrys, Theoprosopon, Gigartus, Sinnan and Borrama. Sinnan and 
Borrama are unidentified, but the other locations indicate that they were present in the 


region of Botrys. It is possible that they were used as auxiliaries by one of the local 
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tyrants to control Botrys and its region. Since they used to raid Byblus and since it is not 
said that they used to raid Tripoli, it is possible then that they were used by Dionysius 
ruler of Tripoli. Dionysius was related by marriage to Ptolemy son of Mennaeus 
(Josephus, Ant. 14.3.2), and Ptolemy was indeed ruling the Itureans of Hauran. It is 
likely that Ptolemy and Dionysius were allied in face of other tyrants who rose in this 
region after the Seleucids and Tigranes. Botrys and its territory were probably 
controlled by Dionysius or Ptolemy with the help of the Itureans. Thus, conflict between 
the local rulers might explain the presence of the Itureans in Lebanon. The Itureans very 
likely provided these dynasts with effective armed men. In fact, the description of their 
settlements by Strabo, i.e. epopivot, t&v and opovptov, proves that their presence there 
was of a military nature. But as warriors in a state of disorder, which preceded Pompey, 
they practiced banditry too. The fact that they possessed a castle during the time of 
Augustus as said in the inscription of Aemilius Secundus, indicate that they likely went 
back to the state of unruliness after being tamed by Pompey. The cause of this state of 
unruliness is probably Zenodorus who ruled the Itureans of Hauran and who profited 
from their raids against the territory of Damascus. But, while Varro, legate of Syria, 
made an expedition against the Itureans of Hauran in 21 BC, the expedition against the 
Itureans of Lebanon, which likely happened in AD 6, came very late. 

As a conclusion, the text of Strabo indicates that the Itureans were present in 
Botrys and its region. They were probably used by some of the local dynasts, like 
Dionysius or Ptolemy, to control this region as well as to raid other territories, like 
Byblus and Berytus. Their strongholds were later taken or destroyed by Pompey, but it 
is likely that after Pompey they regained some of them. It is likely that they became 


unruly again, probably incited by Zenodorus, and that this state 1f unrest remained after 
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the death of Zenodorus until Secundus captured their castle. The impression given by 
Strabo and by the inscription of Secundus is that their presence there was of a militant 
nature. There is no evidence that they formed large sedentary settlements although it is 
possible that as a result of the campaigns of Pompey and Secundus, they started settling 


in some places there. 


3.2.4. Arca [Map 2] 

The tetrarchy of Arca is mentioned by Pliny (Hist. Nat. 5.74) as one of the 
tetrarchies and kingdoms which surround the cities of the Decapolis “intercursant 
cinguntque has urbes tetrarchiae — regnorum instar singulae, et regna contribuuntur — 
Trachonitis, Paneas, in qua Caesarea cum supra dicto fonte, Abila, Arca, Ampeloessa, 
Gabe.” Josephus (Bel. 7.5.1) mentions the Sabbatical river, located between Arcea of 
the kingdom of Agrippa (son of Agrippa) ' Аркбос тїс Аүрілло Baowesias and Raphanea, 
and which used to flow one day each week after stopping for six days.” Josephus (Bel. 
2.12.8) says that Agrippa son of Agrippa received from Caligula the tetrarchy of Varus 
my Ovápov yevouévnv tetpapyiav in AD 53. From this we can infer that Agrippa ruled Arca, 
which was a tetrarchy he inherited seemingly from Varus. Arcea and Raphanea, 
mentioned by Josephus, are the same as Arca in Lebanon and Raphanea situated 
between Larissa and Mariamme. In fact, this river and its source are mentioned in the 
Islamic period. In his travels, Nasir b. Xusraw (11" century) visited a source situated on 
the road between Hama and Arca, which is said to flow for three days only each year 
after 15 ба“һап, >? In addition, according to Ibn Fadlullah al-‘Umart (14^ century), the 


source of Wadi al-Fawwar, situated north west of Husn al-Akrad, used to spring for one 


358 Hence its name ‘Sabbatical.’ 
359 Nasir b. Xusraw, Safar Name, pp. 13-14. 
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day only each week.*® Now, this source is situated near the Greek monastery of Saint 
George of Humayra, to the north of Husn al-Akrad and near the road going from 
Raphanea to Arca; it is called Nab‘ al-Fawwar and its flow is known to be irregular. "^! 
Based on these facts, Arcea mentioned by Josephus is the same as Arca and that 
Agrippa son of Agrippa ruled it. Since Josephus says that in AD 52 Claudius gave 
Agrippa the tetrarchy of Philip (Hauran), the tetrarchy of Lysanias (Abila) and the 
tetrarchy of Varus (cf. section 4.2.9), and since Pliny mentions the tetrarchy of Arca 
(although he locates it in the Decapolis), we can infer that Arca had a tetrarchy which 
was ruled by Agrippa and which he inherited from Varus in AD 52. In addition, the fact 
that Arca was under the rule of Agrippa might explain why it was named Caesarea. This 
is by analogy with Caesarea Maritima named by king Herodes, Caesarea Paneas named 
by Philippus son of Herodes, and Iol Caesarea named by Juba of Mauretania. 
According to Josephus, Varus (or Noarus in certain manuscripts) was the 


procurator of Agrippa in his realm; he was a relative of Sohaemus who had a tetrarchy 


near Mt Lebanon о Ovapoc pacuuko0 yévouc вууоуос Xo£uov то? лері тоу AiPavov тетраруодутос 
(Vita 11; Bel. 2.18.6). In addition, Cassius Dio (59.12) mentions a certain Sohaemus 
who was made king of the Itureans in AD 38 by Caligula. Tacitus (An. 12.23) says that 
Sohaemus king of the Itureans died in AD 49 and that his kingdom was annexed. The 
coins of Arca have on certain issues of Elagabalus and Severus Alexander the 
inscription: COL(olonia) CESAREA ITUR. ? This was interpreted by some as colonia 


363 


Caesaraea Ituraeorum."^ Further, Josephus (Ant. 14.8.1) mentions Ptolemy son of 


Sohaemus, a ruler dwelling in Mt Lebanon in 47 BC. 


360 al-Qalqa&andi, Subñ al-A За, vol. 4, p. 72. 

361 Dussaud, Histoire et Religion des Nosairis, р. 129, p. 203. 

362 Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Phoenicia, p. 110. 

За Seyrig, "Une Monnaie de Césarée du Liban", Syria 36, 1959, p. 42, note. 5. 
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Based on this evidence, scholars inferred that Varus inherited his tetrarchy in 
Lebanon, Arca, from his relative or father Sohaemus, and that this Sohaemus is the 
same as the king of the Itureans mentioned by Tacitus and Dio.*™ The inscription on the 
coins of Arca, which can be read as colonia Caesaraea Ituraeorum, was cited to support 
the fact that Sohaemus was the king of the Itureans in Arca. "^? Ptolemy son of 
Sohaemus, mentioned by Josephus, was also considered as the ruler of Arca and as the 
predecessor of Sohaemus and Уагиз.*°° 

However, Josephus does not specify whether Varus, relative of Sohaemus, is 
the same as Varus, ruler of the tetrarchy. In addition, a careful reading of the text of 
Josephus suggests that Varus, procurator of the kingdom of Agrippa, was the relative of 
Sohaemus king of Emesa. First, Josephus does not refer to any Sohaemus king of the 
Itureans. Second, Sohaemus who is mentioned by Josephus in the events of the 1° 
century AD is always Sohaemus of Emesa; if there were two Sohaemi, he could have 
differentiated between them. Thus, in Jewish Wars 2.18.6 he says that Varus was а 
relative to king Sohaemus and that Agrippa did not execute him for the sake of 
Sohaemus; then in 2.18.9 he says that after the events in which Varus was involved 
against the Jews, Cestius decided to attack the Jews and took the Roman army, in 
addition to auxiliaries send by Agrippa and Sohaemus, and marched against Galilaea. 
Sohaemus is again mentioned in 3.4.2, and in 7.7.1 he is styled as king of Emesa. It is 
obvious in all these account that Josephus is referring to Sohaemus of Emesa. Third, 


Josephus says that after the events in which Varus was involved against the Jews in the 


kingdom of Agrippa, Agrippa did not execute Varus ‘for the sake of Sohaemus' avehéiv 


364 Schürer, Geschichte, vol. 1, pp. 709-710. Starcky, "Arca du Liban", Les Cahiers de l'Oronte 10, 1971- 
1972, p. 108. 

3635 Seyrig, "Une Monnaie de Césarée du Liban", Syria 36, 1959, p. 42, note. 5. 

°° Starcky, “Arca du Liban”, Les Cahiers de l’Oronte 10, 1971-1972, p. 108. 
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шеу avtov NSEGON à: Loarpov (Bel. 2.18.6). The expression à: Убащоу means that 
Sohaemus, relative of Varus, was alive at that time. This means that he cannot be 
Sohaemus king of the Itureans who died in AD 49 according to Tacitus because the 
events in which Varus was involved happened after this date. In addition, the brother of 
Sohaemus, Azizus, was married to Drusilla sister of Agrippa son of Agrippa and this 
marriage relationship could have been one reason why Agrippa did not kill Varus. 
Finally, the statement of Josephus that Sohaemus had a tetrarchy near Mt Lebanon does 
not prove that this is the tetrarchy of Arca. Emesa, indeed, is near Lebanon. Further, 
Josephus says Loépov то? лєрї tov Aíflavov тетрархобутос Which means that Sohaemus was 
ruling (xe:papyov) near Lebanon. Тетраруоу does not necessarily mean that he was 
ruling a tetrarchy as it could be taken here in the vague sense of ‘ruling’, and ттєрї tov 
AiBavov does not mean ‘in Lebanon’ but ‘near Lebanon’, which fits either with the 
description of Emesa rather than Arca. In this manner, we can conclude that Varus was 


367 Tt is not certain whether he is the same as Varus 


a relative of Sohaemus of Emesa. 
who was probably tetrarch of Arca; however, we should note that the borders of the 
tertrarchy of Arca very likely touch the borders of the territory of Emesa. 

On the coins of Arca, the city was known as Колсорғю Aiflavov and 
Caesaraea Libani, ® mainly to distinguish it from Caesarea Maritima or Caesarea 
Paneas. The coins which bear the inscription ITVR have on the reverse a tetrastyle 


temple with Astarte in the centre; and around the temple there is the inscription: 


СОГ (оша) CESARIA, then under the temple there is the inscription: ITVR.?? The 


367 On Sohaemus of Emesa cf.: Sullivan, “The Dynasty of Emesa”, p. 216-218, in Aufstieg und 
Niedergang des Römischen Welt 11.8. 

398 Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Phoenicia, р. 108. 

369 Thid., p. 109. 

370 Thid., p. 110. 
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same type has the longer inscription COL(onia) CESARIA LIBANI also." However, 
on the reverse of other coins bearing the tetrastyle temple, there is the date ГАФ (533 
Sel., AD 222) instead of ITVR.*” Since Caesaea had an epithet, Libani, there seems to 
be no reasons that it bears an additional epithet. Therefore ITVR does not necessarily 
stand for /turaeorum and can be read differently although there are no clues as to its 
meaning. 

As for Sohaemus king of the Itureans, it is probable that there is an error or an 
imprecision in Tacitus or in his source. In fact, the date given for the death of Agrippa 
king of the Jews, i.e. AD 49, is wrong because he died in AD 44. Dio seems to copy 
directly from Tacitus or from a common source, but it is remarkable that he places the 
Itureans in Arabia (cf. section 3.1.4.11) which contradicts the assertion that the kingdom 
of the Itureans mentioned by Tacitus and Dio may be the tetrarchy of Arca. We should 
notice that in the period when Sohaemus was supposed to rule, i.e. AD 38-49, there is 
not a single mention of him in any author, like Josephus. Thus in AD 39/40, Josephus 
says that Agrippa king of Judea met in Tiberias the kings of Syria and Asia Minor: 
Antiochus of Commagene, Samsigeramus of Emesa, Cotys of Armenia Minor, Polemo 
of Pontus and Herodes of Chalcis (Ant. 19.8.1). He does not mention any Sohaemus 
king of the Itureans even though some of these kings are mentioned by Dio in the events 
of the year AD 38. Therefore, it is probable that Sohaemus who is said to be king of the 
Itureans is the same as Sohaemus king of Emesa. It is possible that in the source of 
Tacitus and Dio the kingdom of Emesa was identified as the kingdom of the Itureans 


and that its king, Sohaemus, was placed in the wrong date. 


371 From auctions catalogues. 
37? Jbid., p. 109. 
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As for Ptolemy who was a ruler located in Lebanon in 47 BC, it is probable 
that he is identical with Ptolemy son of Mennaeus although he could be the ruler of 
Arca. The arguments for this are discussed in section 4.2.1.2. 

As a conclusion, although, there is evidence that Arca was a tetrarchy ruled by 
Varus then by Agrippa son of Agrippa, there is no evidence that the Itureans were 


present there. 


3.2.5. Mt Antilibanus 

The text of Strabo does not prove that the Itureans were present in Antilibanus 
(cf. section 3.2.2.2). The texts that relate the expedition of Alexander against the Arabs 
situate the event in the Syrian Desert, where a portion of Antilibanus extends (c.f. 
section 3.2.1). However, it is expected that in the parts of Antilibanus, which are on the 
edge of the desert, nomads were present and settled. Names, which can be identified as 


Arabic are found in this region. Thus in one inscription from Sadad (IGLS V 2695), we 


3 


find Moov and Горафос, which are likely to represent Arabic Сигари?? and 


Мий ти 4 But in the same inscription, the son of Modoc bears an Aramaic name, 
BegAapoc. Further, in other inscriptions from Sadad, we find Aramaic names like 


ZeBe1do[] (IGLS V 2694) апа Мацола (IGLS У 2695). Some Arabic names are attested 


375 


from other places in Antilibanus, like Xoawutoc (Suhaymu, Suhaymu) from Abila,” Dayr 


al-Awamid"? and Ма Ма,” Мокшос (Muqimu) from Abila,” and IopAryoc 


373 Safaitic Grp (Harding, Index, р. 159; 8 examples). Greek Горлос from al-Karak (Canova, no. 11) and 
Malah (Wadd. 2463). Aramaic Grpw from Umm al-Jimal (PPAES IV A no. 59). 

374 Safaitic Mhlm (Harding, Index, p. 531; 85 examples). Greek Молвшос from Abu-Zurayq (SEG VII 
1133), Mokeuos from Umm al-Jimal (PPAES Ш A 3 no. 305, 360), Sahwah al-Xidr (Wadd. 1969), 
Junaynah (SEG VII 1048) and Tayma (SEG VII 1067), and Modoc from Dayr al-Juwwani (PPAES III 
A 7 no. 801°). Aramaic Mħlmw from Palmyra (Stark, p. 30), Umm al-Surab (PPAES IV A no. 2), Umm 
al-Jimal (PPAES IV A no. 57) and Sinai (CIS IL2 no. 536). 

275 Mouterde, Antiquité, MUSJ 29, fasicule 2, 1951-1952, no. 17. 

376 SEG VII 222. 
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Yamliku) from Dayr al-‘Awamid’” and Qasr Namriid.**’ Моуцос found in Abila??! 
Уу. 


сап be Greek or Arabic (Mun чти). As we said in section 3.1.4.7, Sohaemus and 
Iamlichus are dynastic names; hence their occurrence is not very indicative to the origin 


of their bearers. Мокшос is found in Safaitic, ? and in Нашап, 9 Zaydal,*** al-Mih,**° 


387 


Osrhoene** and Palmyra.**’ It is also found in a Safaitic inscription from al-Rahwah 


(cf. section 2.2.2.1). But its occurrence in Abila is not very helpful because other names 
found in Antilibanus are Aramaic (cf. Appendix 1): Мас\олос,`** АЛоофо (Halüpa, 
Hàlüpa), ^ APiSotapov (‘Abd 'Atar),  Mauoyaiv (Мапбисау),”! ABiSPyAov (‘Abd 
Bel),*”” Мотраос (probably орғау), Zippouov (Zibbay),?^ OotapfinXoc (‘Ostar 
Bel), ApXoic,"* ?арболоо (Zabdày),"! Таролос (Уағһау),% and ZePedac 
(Zebida).?? 

The scarce onomastic evidence from Antilibanus shows a majority of Aramaic 
names. In fact, even in our days, a language deriving from Aramaic is still spoken in 


Antilibanus, in the villages of Ma'lüla, Ваха and Jub‘adin. However, Arabic names аге 


37 Wadd. 2565. 

378 Mouterde, Antiquité, MUSJ 29, fasicule 2, 1951-1952, no. 17. 
?? SEG VII 222. 

380 Fossey, Inscriptions, BCH 21, 1897, по. 67. 

381 Mouterde, MUSJ 34, 1957, p. 235. 

382 Harding, Index, p. 560. 16 examples are recorded by Harding. 
383 Saqqa: Wadd. 2153a. Jadal: PPAES ША 7 no. 799. Sa‘ärah: PPAES III А 7 no. 8037. Adraa: PPAES 
Ш A 5 no. 642. ‘Arman: PPAES III A 5 no. 694. 

354 IGLS V 2579. 

385 IGLS У 2677. 

386 Drijvers As16, As17, Am4, P1. 

387 Stark, p. 35-37. 

388 Abila: Mouterde, MUSJ 34, 1957, p. 235. 

359 Abila: Wadd. 1877a. 

390 Mouterde, Antiquité, MUSJ 29, fasicule 2, 1951-1952, no. 17. 
391 Halbün: Wadd. 2554, 2555. 

?? Hurayrah: Wadd. 2556. 

39 Dayr Qanün: Wadd. 2557a. 

394 Yabrüd: IGLS V 2707. 

395 Yabrüd: IGLS У 2709. 

3% Qaryatayn: IGLS V 2697. 

37 Qaryatayn: IGLS V 2698. 

3% Qaryatayn: IGLS V 2697. 

?? Dilbah: Fossey, Inscriptions, BCH 21, 1897, no. 61. 
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to be expected since Antilibanus is at the edge of the desert. But there is no evidence 


that those who bear these names belong to the tribe of the Itureans. 


3.2.6. Вща, Wadi al-Taym and “Ағай 

Strabo does not prove the presence of the Itureans in Ше Віда“, Wadi al-Taym 
and ' Arqüb. On the contrary the statement of Strabo is against this (cf. sections 3.2.2.1 
and 3.2.2.2). Further, the onomastic evidence of this region does not point to a 
permanent settlement of Arabian tribes there although the evidence of al-Rahwah shows 
that some of these tribes passed by this land (cf. sections 2.2.2.1 and 2.2.2.2). Some of 


them might be Itureans, but there is no evidence for that yet. 


3.2.7. Hauran and Syrian Desert |Map 2] 

All the examined evidence until now has been pointing to the fact that the 
Itureans were located in Hauran. The original name of the Itureans is the Arabic Yazüru. 
This name was found in Aramaic and Greek inscriptions from Hauran and in Safaitic 
inscription (cf. sections 3.1.2.2, 3.1.3.1 and 3.1.3.2). In the Safaitic inscriptions, Yazüru 
is the name of a tribe, which could be the same as the Itureans or another tribe with the 
same name. 

Chronicles proves that the Itureans were present near or in Hauran around the 
4" century BC (cf. section 3.1.2.1). The testimony of Strabo and Josephus proves that 
they were present and active in Hauran in the 1% century BC (cf. sections 3.1.4.5, 
3.1.4.7, 3.2.2.1 and 3.2.2.2). Cassius Dio locates the Itureans in Arabia, which in his day 
included Hauran (cf. section 3.1.4.11). Further, the onomastics of soldiers belonging to 


the Iturean cohorts and alae point to an origin from Hauran and among the Safaitic 
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tribes (cf. section 3.1.5). Finally, the location of Iturea based on Luke and Epiphanius of 
Salamis supports all this (cf. section 3.2.9). 

In this manner, we can say that the Itureans were one of the Arab tribes which 
were present in Hauran and which settled there, as proven by the onomastics (cf. section 
2.2.1.2 and Appendix 1). Further, the Itureans of Hauran belong to a group of Arab 
tribes that has extensions in the Syrian Desert, where they left the Safaitic inscriptions. 


This is again proven by the onomastics (cf. section 2.2.1.2 and Appendix 1). 


3.2.8. Emesa 

The dynasty of Emesa was of Arab origin as demonstrated by names of its 
members: Iamlichus, Sohaemus and Azizus. This is also proven by Cicero who 
describes Iamlichus as pAylarcho Arabum (Ad Familiares 15.1). Arabic names, mixed 
with Aramaic names, are also found in the region of Emesa, concentrated mostly to the 
east, at the edge of the desert (cf. section 2.2.1.2 and Appendix 1). It is very possible, 
therefore, that the Itureans were one of the Arab tribes, which were present there. This 
can explain why Pliny places the Itureans in what he calls Coele Syria, in which Emesa 
is included (cf. section 3.1.4.6). Further, this can explain why Tacitus and Dio say that 


Sohaemus, who is very likely to be Sohaemus of Emesa, was the king of the Itureans. 


3.2.9. Ituraea [Map 2] 
Ituraea never existed as an administrative district. Iturea refers to any land 
populated by the Itureans. Ituraea is mentioned by Josephus, Appianus, Luke and 


Epiphanius of Salamis. The statements of Appianus and Josephus are not helpful in 
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determining the location of Ituraea. On the contrary, the statements of Luke and 
Epiphanius are more useful. 

In Luke 3:1, it is said that Philip son of Herodes was the tetrarch of Trachonitis 
and Ituraea. Philip inherited his tetrarchy by will of his father Herodes (cf. section 
4.2.6). In 23 BC, Augustus took Auranitis, Trachonitis and Batanea from Zenodorus, 
who was governing Lysanias' territory, and gave it to Herodes (Josephus Ant. 15.10.1). 
Then in 21 BC, when Zenodorus died, Augustus gave him the rest of Zenodorus' 
domain which lies between Galilaea and the Trachon and which contains Ulatha and 
Paneas and what is around these (Josephus Ant. 15.10.3). Gaulanitis was probably given 
in the second donation. There is no evident that Herodes received also Chalcis (cf. 
section 4.2.5). Herodes gave Philip Gaulanitis, Trachonitis and Paneas (Ant. 17.8.1). In 
Ant. 17.11.4, Josephus says that Philip governed Batanea, Trachonitis and Auranitis 
with a part of that which is called the house of Zenodorus Batavaia бе cuv Tpdyov кол 
Avpavitic соу тім и рег otkov то? Zrvoóópou Azyouévov. By соу тм и рег otkov тоў Znvods@pov 
Aeyouévov Josephus is referring to the rest of the domain of Zenodorus: Gaulanitis, 
Paneas and Ulatha. Further, Josephus describing the length and width of the kingdom of 
Agrippa son of Agrippa, i.e. the tetrarchy of Philip, says that its breadth extends from 
Mt Lebanon and the fountains of Jordan to the lake of Tiberias and its length extends 


400 to Julias in Gaulanitis. It is clear that in this area are 


from a village called Arpha 
included: Auranitis, Trachonitis, Batanea, Gaulanitis, Paneas and Ulatha. 
If we take Luke's text literally and if we subtract Trachonitis from the previous 


list, Iturea will correspond with Auranitis, Batanea, Gaulanitis, Paneas and Ulatha. 


Since Strabo and Josephus indicate that the Itureans were present in Trachonitis, there is 


400 Tts location is unknown. Based on Josephus’ description, it is probably situated to the east of Auranitis 
or Trachonitis. 


9] 


no reason to take Luke’s text literally and understand that he meant Iturea to be different 
from Trachonitis. Further, the text of Epiphanius of Salamis enables us to locate Iturea 


in Galaad and Hauran, which supports this identification (cf. section 3.1.4.15). 
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CHAPTER 4 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


4.1. Greek Rule 

Alexander and the Macedonian army conquered Syria in 332 ВС." After the 
death of Alexander in 323 BC, he was succeeded by Perdiccas who appointed 
Laomedon as governor of the satrapy of Syria.” In 321 BC, Perdiccas was killed; he 


was succeeded by Arrhideus and Pithon as guardians of the kings, who resigned after 


403 


and who were succeeded by Antipater.” In 320 BC, Ptolemy governor of Egypt 


captured Syria from Laomedon, its governor for Antipater.“ In 315 BC, Antigonus 
p У g p 


405 


took Syria from Ptolemy.” ” In 312 BC, Ptolemy took Coele Syria from Antigonus for a 


short period of time and then lost it again to Antigonus." In 301 BC, Ptolemy took 
Coele Syria and Phoenicia from Antigonus, and since then these satrapies became 
Ptolemaic possessions." In 221 BC, Antiochus son of Seleucus Callinicus attempted to 


take Coele Syria form the king of Egypt; he penetrated the Massyas and stopped at 


408 
d. 


Gerrha and Brochi but then retreate In 219, Antiochus penetrated the Massyas, 


where he left his army besieging Brochi, he then passed near Berytus and took Tyre and 
Ptolemais."? Then in 218 BC, he took the rest of Phoenicia and Coele Syria. Coele 


Syria remained in Seleucid hands until c. 84 BC, when after the death of Antiochus 


4 


?! Plutarch, Vita Alexandri 20, 21, 22, 24, 25. Arrianus, Anabasis 2.13-27. Diodorus Siculus, 17.40-47, 
17.49. 

9 Diodorus Siculus, 18.3. 
03 Thid., 18.36, 18.39. 

4 Thid., 18.43. 

05 Ibid., 19.57-58. 

06 Thid., 19.86, 19.93-94. 
07 Thid., 21. 

9% Polybius, 5.45. 

09 Thid., 5.61-62. 

10 Thid., 5.68. 
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Dionysius the Damascenes made Arethas king of the Nabateans its ruler; part of Coele 
Syria, like Chalcis, remained under the rule of tetrarch Ptolemy son of Mennaeus.*!! 
Then, in this year or after, Tigranes king of Armenia took Coele Syria and Phoenicia.*”” 


He held them until 66 BC, when he had to cede them to the Вотапз. 4 


4.2. Rulers of Chalcis 
4.2.1. Ptolemy, Tetrarch and Archpriest (...-40 BC) 
4.2.1.1. Origins 
Ptolemy is usually known as Птойвиолос о Mewanov by Strabo and Josephus. 
His father, Mennaeus, is unknown. A certain Menneus or Menneas is mentioned by 
Polybius (5.71) in the events ofthe year 218, where he says that Antiochus took Abila 
(in Decapolis) which was being protected by Nicias, a kinsman of Menneas or Menneus 
Nikíac, ауаукойос ov kat cvyyevns Mevvéov. The nominative of Mevvéov can be either 
Меуувос or Меуувос. Menneas/Menneus cannot be the same as Mennaeus since there 15 
more than a hundred years between the first mention of Ptolemy (in c. 84 BC) and 
Menneas/Menneus, which is too long to indicate a filiation between him and Ptolemy. 
The name Mennaeus is cited by Josephus as the name of the father of one of 


the ambassadors sent by Herodes to Marc Antony, Iosepus son of Mennaeus Iwonttoc 


Меууопоо (Ant. 14.12.3). Besides this one, two similar forms are attested in Hauran: 


= 22415 БАҚ 
Меусоо from Harran‘*'* and Mevveov from Izri*.^^ Meveov may represent Safaitic 


411 Josephus, Ant. 13.15.1-2. 

^? Appianus, Syriaca 48, 69. Justinus, 40.1. 

^5 Dio Cassius 34.52. Eutropius 6.13. Plutarchus, Vita Pompeii 33. Appianus, Mithr. 105, 106. 
^^ PPAES III A 7 no. 794. 

^? Wadd. 2497. 
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Мпу“ or Мп“! Mevveov occurs іп an inscription from the Christian period and is 
likely to represent the Greek Menneas. A similar name, Маууолос, transcribing the 


418 


name Ма ‘nay, is attested in Palmyra. ^ Ma пду is an Aramaic name meaning ‘of 


Ма пи”. It is based on the Arabic name Ma ‘nu, attested as the name of a god in 


^? Mennaeus is very similar to Ма ‘ndy although there is no evidence that it is 


Palmyra. 
the same name. In fact, the original form of Mennaeus may be Маппау or Mennay, 
similarly to Sammày,"? ТаБбау,2! Nittày/^ and Zabbāy.“” The ending of ‘Mennaeus’ 
indicates the Aramaic suffix —ay, used to form adjectives of relations. Names formed 
with this suffix are rarely found in Hauran but they are common elsewhere in Syria (cf. 
Appendix 1). As we said before, Mennaeus is attested among the Jews. Therefore, the 
origin of the father of Ptolemy should be sought outside Hauran, which makes it 


difficult to identify him as Iturean. In fact, none of the available sources state explicitly 


that Ptolemy or his father were Itureans. 


4.2.1.2. Rule 

In c. 84 BC, Antiochus Epiphanes Callinicus died in battle against Arethas king 
of the Nabateans; as a result, Arethas ruled Damascus and Coele Syria being invited 
there by the Damascenes because of their hatred to Ptolemy (Ant. 13.15.2; Bel. 1.4.8). 
Then between 76-67 BC Alexandra queen of Judea sent her son Aristobulus to 
Damascus against Ptolemy who was probably harassing the Damascenes (Ant. 13.16.3; 


Bel. 1.5.3.). 


416 Harding, Index, p. 570. 
417 Ibid., p. 568. 

418 Stark, p. 34-35. 

49 Thid., p. 60. 

420 Mishnah, Аро 1.12. 
41 Ibid., 1.8. 

42 Ibid., 1.6. 

423 Cf. section 3.1.5. 
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Then in 64-63 BC, Pompey came to Syria and eliminated most of its dynasts 
like Dionysius of Tripoli who was beheaded, or Silas of Lysias, but did not punish 
Ptolemy for his crimes because Ptolemy paid him a thousand talents; then, after passing 
by Heliopolis and Chalcis, he went to Pella and then to Damascus (Ant. 14.3.2). 

Then in 48 BC, when Aristobulus son of Alexandra was poisoned by the party 
of Pompey in Rome and when his son Alexander was killed by Scipio in Antioch, 
Ptolemy sent his son Philippion to Aristobulus’ widow demanding from her to send her 
son Antigonus and her daughters to him; Philippion married Alexandra one of 
Aristobulus’ daughters, but Ptolemy later killed him and married her (Ant. 14.7.4; Bel. 
1.9.2). 

In 47 BC, after Pompey’ death and when Caesar was in Egypt, Antipater sent 
an army of Jews to help Caesar and with him came most of the people of Syria, namely 
Iamblichus, Ptolemy his son, and Ptolemy or Tholomaeus son of Sohaemus who dwelt 
in Mt Lebanon, as well as the rest of the cities of Syria (Ant. 14.8.1). The text of the 
Jewish Wars 1.9.3 mentions Ptolemy, the inhabitant of Lebanon, Iamblichus and 
Ptolemy. 

In the text of the Jewish Antiquities there are three variant readings of the 
патез: 24 


(1) IapBrAtyos те o óvvaotng кол Птолєролос о Оооо 
(2) ТоиВМсхос те o óvvaotng кол Птодецолос o vios avtov 


(3) IaufAuoc те о óvvaotng кол Птодлвцопос о vto avtov kat Өолоролос о Ховцоф 


In his edition of Ше manuscripts of Strabo, Niese corrected these reading and 
adopted the following one: IauPAtyoc те о боуботтс кал IIrokeudios o Loaipov. In this 


manner, he regards the second Ptolemy or Tholomy as superfluous. However, the two 


424 Cf. Josephus (Loeb Classical Library), vol. VII, p. 516. 
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last readings have ПтоАєнолос o vios avtov while in the first reading the scribe seems to 
have jumped from o ос directly to o Ховцоо, dropping what is in between and creating 
the reading ovauuov. Following this reading Xoguov should be read Zoawov. In the 
second reading of Antiquities, the sentence кол Птодвиолос о Zoduov might have been 
dropped because the scribe jumped directly from the final ov of avtov to the final ov of 
Yooiov. In this manner, the original reading is likely to be: IauBAtyoc те o óvvaotng 
кол IItoAgpatos o vioc avtov ҡол Птолеролос о Loayov. This means that there are two 
Ptolemies, one is the son of Iamblichus and the other is Ptolemy son of Sohaemus. This 
is supported by Bel. 1.9.3. 

Ptolemy son of Sohaemus can be the same as Ptolemy son of Mennaeus if we 
assume that IIvoAeuotog o >оолною is a corrupt form of Птодвиолос o Меууолоф. vat in 
usvvatov might have transformed into an p, initial u in pevvatov might have 
transformed into ол, and c and o at the end of Птодлецопос o might have combined with 
the beginning of pevvatov leading to coauov. However, this is assuming a grave 
corruption of this name. In fact, the name Mennaeus in Josephus occurs always under 
the form Mevvaiov so it is less likely that, only in this place, it transformed through a 
scribal error into Zoauov. Therefore Ptolemy son of Sohaemus is not Ptolemy son of 
Mennaeus. 

It is possible that Ptolemy son of Sohaemus ruled Arca. If Varus, who probably 
ruled the tetrarchy of Arca, is the same as Varus the relative of Sohaemus of Emesa, 
then Ptolemy son of Sohaemus could have been an ancestor of Varus and probably also 
a relative of the kings of Emesa. This explains why he is mentioned together with 
Iamblichus and Ptolemy son of Iamblichus. However, based on this present evidence the 


identity of Ptolemy son of Sohaemus is open to question. 
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In 43 BC, Ptolemy sent Antigonus son of Aristobulus into Judea with an army, 
with the assistance of Marion tyrant of Tyre; however, Herodes came back to Judea and 
took it from Aristobulus (Josephus Ant. 14.12.1). 

In 40 BC, Ptolemy died and was succeeded by his son Lysanias (Josephus Ant. 


14.13.3, Bel. 1.13.1). 


4.2.1.3. Title and Territory 


The title of Ptolemy as it appears on his coins is *tetrarch and archpriest’ 
тетрорхис ҡол apyiepeuc. The title of tetrarch indicates that he was the governor of a 
tetrarchy, a division containing several toparchies. Strabo mentions Heliopolis and 
Chalcis, which was under Ptolemy who possessed the Massyas and the Itureans’ 
mountains HAiovzoAuc ҡол XaAxic y vxo Птолероло то Mevvatou то tov Macovav кєтєўоут кол туу 
Itovpaiwv opewnv. The relative pronoun n seems to refer to Chalcis only. But, since 
Heliopolis was situated in the Massyas, then there is no reason to think that Heliopolis 
was not in his dominion. In fact the context of the text of Strabo (16.2.10) implies that 
he meant that Chalcis and Heliopolis were ruled by Ptolemy. 

As for ту Ітооролоу оретуцу this stands, following Strabo's own perception, 
for the mountains surrounding the Massyas and the other plains, as we discussed in 
sections 3.2.2.1 and 3.2.2.2. Although his imagination of mountains surrounding these 
plains is incorrect, his statement that Ptolemy possessed the mountains of the Itureans is 
likely to be correct information. In fact, the mountains of the Itureans should be Hauran, 
in which the presence of the Itureans was demonstrated (cf. sections 3.2.7 and 3.2.9). 
There is no evidence that he ruled the Itureans of the region of Botrys and it is not clear 


whether Strabo thought that this was the situation. In fact, Zenodorus ruled the 
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toparchies of Hauran, i.e. Auranitis, Batanea, Trachonitis and Gaulanitis, in addition to 
Paneas and Ulatha (cf. sections 4.2.4.1 and 4.2.4.2). Josephus says that Zenodorus 
rented Lysanias’ domain (Ant. 15.10.1; Bel. 1.20.4) and that Lysanias succeeded to his 
father’s government (Ant. 14.13.3; Bel. 1.13.1). This proves that Ptolemy ruled Hauran, 
hence the Itureans its people. 

The territory of Ptolemy consists of the following [Map 7, 8]: 


Chalcis and Heliopolis tetrarchy or toparchy 


Paneas toparchy 
Ulatha toparchy 
Gaulanitis toparchy 
Batanea toparchy 
Auranitis toparchy 
Trachonitis toparchy 


Chalcis and Heliopolis formed either one toparchy or one tetrarchy divided into 
two toparchies (one for Chalcis and the other for Heliopolis). The other districts were 
toparchies; in Ant. 17.2.1, Batanea is described as a toparchy. 

The title of archpriest and the fact that Ptolemy controlled Heliopolis implies 
that he was probably the archpriest of the temple of Zeus at Heliopolis. This can explain 


why Zeus, the eagle of Zeus and the Dioscuri are shown on his coins. 


4.2.1.4. Coinage 


These are known types of coins issued by Ptolemy: 

1. Obv.: head of Zeus. Rev.: eagle of Zeus flying. (Wroth, Catalogue, pp. 279- 
280; Head, Historia Numorum, p. 655). 

2. Obv.: head of Zeus. Rev.: eagle of Zeus flying; monogram NE. (Kindler, 


"On the Coins of the Itureans ", no. 7). 
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3. Obv.: head of Zeus. Rev.: Dioscuri standing facing each other and holding 
spear. (Wroth, Catalogue, pp. 279-280; Head, Historia Numorum, p. 655). 

4. Obv.: head of Zeus. Rev.: Dioscuri standing facing each other and holding 
spears; date LB. (Kindler, “On the Coins of the Itureans ", no. 5). 

5. Obv.: head of Zeus. Rev.: Dioscuri standing facing each other and holding 
spears; date LMY. (Kindler, “On the Coins of the Itureans’’, no. 2). 

6. Obv.: male head. Rev.: Victory; date МУ. (Kindler, “On the Coins of the 
Itureans ", no. 3). 

7. Obv.: Athena. Rev.: Dioscuri, monogram NE. (Kindler, "On the Coins of the 
Itureans ", no. 9). 

8. Obv.: Mercury. Rev.: club and caduceus; date LME. (Kindler, “On the 
Coins of the Itureans ”, no. 4). 

9. Obv.: Bust of Artemis. Rev.: double cornucopiae, between them crescent 
and star. (Kindler, "On the Coins of the Itureans ", no. 8) 

10. Obv.: male or female head. Rev.: Victory; date LB; all surrounded by 
wreath. (Kindler, “On the Coins of the Itureans ", no. 6). 

11. Obv.: Mercury. Rev.: caduceus; date LB; all surrounded by wreath. 
(Kindler, "On the Coins of the Itureans ", no. 6a). 


On the reverse of types 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9 and 10, there is the inscription 


Irokepatov tetpapyov кол apyiepeog ‘Ptolemy tetrarch and archpriest’ or abbreviations 


of it. The monogram NE cannot be identified. The date LME is the Seleucid 240 = 


73/72 BC. The date LB is probably the second year of Ptolemy’s rule, or the second 


year of a Pompeian era (64/63 BC) = 63/62 BC. 
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4.2.1.5. Relation with the Itureans 


As we said, there is no evidence that Ptolemy was an Iturean. The Dioscuri on 
his coins do not necessarily represent any twin Arab deities as some have suggested, 


hence concluding that Ptolemy was an Iturean Arab.‘ 


Anybody who will observe the 
coins of Ptolemy will notice that the Dioscuri on them are of a usual Greek type and that 
they are clearly put in relation to Zeus who appears on the obverse. 

Since Stephanus Byzantinus says, under XoAxtc, that Chalcis of Syria was built 
by Monicus Ше Arab zoXic ev Хори кподалоа оло Момкоо tov АраВос, this was used as 
evidence to support this proposition.*”° The source of Stephanus is Herodian who, in 
Пері Коболкцс Mpoomdiac, says: “roug ev Хора кподєісо оло Movikov tov Apaoc." ^7 
However, it is more likely that they are referring to Chalcis ad Belum because it seems 
that by the time of Herodian Chalcis ad Belum was more famous than Chalcis of the 


428 In fact, after 


Massyas considering that it issued coins also during the 2" century AD. 
Josephus, Chalcis of the Massyas is not mentioned in any source. 
Further, the statement of Strabo that Ptolemy possessed the mountains of the 
Itureans tnv Ітооролоу оретуцу does not prove that he was Iturean. The statement of 
Cassius Dio (49.32) that Lysanias was the king of the Itureans does not prove this too. 
In fact, those statements can be explained by the fact that Ptolemy and Lysanis ruled 


Hauran and that the Itureans lived in Hauran. Therefore, the Itureans were the subjects 


of Ptolemy, Lysanias and Zenodorus. As his subjects, they likely formed part of his 


45 Sourdel, Les Cultes du Hauran, рр. 75-76. Aliquot, "Les Ituréens”, МОЈ 56, p. 222. 
220 Rey-Coquais, "Inscriptions Inédites du Qalamoun ", Ktema 19, 1992, p. 45. 

47 Grammatici Graeci, Ш.1, р. 88. 

“8 Butcher, Coinage in Roman Syria, pp. 435-438. 
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armed forces. The Itureans of the region of Botrys are likely to be his auxiliaries”? or 


the auxiliaries of Dionysius of Tripoli, his relative by marriage. 


4.2.2. Lysanias, Tetrarch and Archpriest (40 BC-36 BC) 
4.2.2.1. Rule 

In 40 BC, Lysanias succeeded his father Ptolemy, effected friendship with 
Antigonus son of Aristobulus and supported his return to Judea with the help of the 
Parthians (Josephus Ant. 14.13.3, Bel. 1.13.1). 

In 36 BC, Marc Antony executed him on the charge that he brought the 
Parthians into Syria, and then gave his territory to Cleopatra (Josephus Ant. 15.4.1; 


Cassius Dio 49.32). 


4.2.2.2. Title and Territory 


Lysanias, like his father, styles himself on his coins as tetrarch and archpriest 
TETPAPYNS кол apyiepeuc. Josephus (Ant. 14.13.3) says that when Ptolemy was dead 
Lysanias took his government rekevr бе кол Птолєроћос о Mevvaiov Kai THY оруу o лойс AVTOD 
Avcavíac лародороу. This proves that he inherited his father’s territories, which is the 
following [Map 7, 8]: 


Chalcis and Heliopolis tetrarchy or toparchy 


Paneas toparchy 
Ulatha toparchy 
Gaulanitis toparchy 
Batanea toparchy 
Auranitis toparchy 
Trachonitis toparchy 


429 This means that he controlled this region. 
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4.2.2.3. Coinage 


There are three types of coins issued by Lysanias: 

1. Obv.: diademed head (probably of Ptolemy); monogram IITO. Rev.: Athena 

holding Victory; monogram ФІЛ. (Wroth, Catalogue, p. 280; RPC, vol. 1, no. 

4770; Head, Historia Numorum, p. 655). 

2. Obv.: diademed head (probably of Ptolemy); monogram IITO. Rev.: Nike 

standing; monogram ФІ; year LBOX. (АРС, vol. 1, no. 4768). 

3. Obv.: Female head. Rev.: double cornucopia; monogram OI. (RPC, vol. 1, 

no. 4769). 

The reverses of these three types bear the inscription Avoaviov тетрархоъ кол 
аруһереос or abbreviations of it. The monogram ПТО ptobably represents the name 
ПтоЛецопос. The monogram ФІЛ probably represents the name Philippion, which is the 
name of the brother of Lysanias (Josephus, Ant. 14.7.4, Bel. 1.9.2). The year BOX is the 


Seleucid year 272 (41/40 BC), which is the first year of his reign. 


4.2.2.4. The Inscription of Tetrarch Lysanias from Heliopolis 


An inscription found in Heliopolis (IGLS VI 2851) mentions Zenodorus son of 
tetrarch Lysanias. The restitution of the fragments of this inscription by Renan leads to 
the following reading: Zuvoóopo Avo[]etpapyov which should stand for Znvoóopo 
Avoaviov тетроруоо. This Lysanias might be Lysanias son of Ptolemy or Lysanias 
tetrarch of Abilene. The ornaments of the tomb which contains this inscription indicates 


a date posterior to the 1* century AD; however, as has been suggested, these ornaments 
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can date from a time much later than the death of this Zenodorus because the 


construction of such monuments might take decades.**° 


4.2.3. Cleopatra (36 BC-31 BC) 

In 36 BC, Marc Antony executed Lysanias and gave his territory with other 
parts of Syria, Phoenicia and Arabia to Cleopatra and Ptolemy (Josephus, Ant. 15.4.1; 
Plutarch, Vita Antonii 36; Cassius Dio 49.32). This year is the beginning of the second 
regnal era adopted by Cleopatra and appearing on her coins." In 31 BC, after the 
defeat of Antony and Cleopatra at the battle of Actium, the territory of Cleopatra in 
Syria passed to the control of Caesar (Cassius Dio 51.18; Josephus, Ant. 15.7.3, Bel. 


1.20.1-3). 


4.2.4. Zenodorus, Tetrarch and Archpriest (31 BC-21 BC) 
4.2.4.1. Rule 

According to Josephus (Ant. 15.10.1), Zenodorus rented the land of Lysanias 
енешісфото tov бїкоу tov Лосомоо 22 but he does not specify in which year. On his coins, 
one of the dates engraved is the Seleucid year 282 (31/30 BC). Since Cleopatra ceased 
to rule Syria after the battle of Actium in 31 BC, this year is very likely to be his first 
year of rule, which means that these coins are inaugural issues. 

In 23 BC, Augustus gave king Herod Trachonitis, Auranitis and Batanea, 
which were under the rule of Zenodorus. The reason for this was that Zenodorus was 
taking part of the profit of the Trachonite robbers (the Itureans and other Arabs, 


^? Cf. Aliquot, "Les Ituréens”, МОЈ 56, pp. 254-257. 

41 Seyrig, "Antiquités Syriennes”, Syria 27, 1950, pp. 43-46. 

^? Tt is possible that by dixog Josephus is rendering the Aramaic Ре which means both ‘house’ and ‘land’. 
Therefore the expression tov ótxov tov Лосомоо can mean ‘the land of Lysanias’ as well as ‘the house of 
Lysanias’. 
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according to Strabo and as has been discussed) from pillaging the country of Damascus 
and from robbing the merchants coming and going to Arabia. The neighbouring people 
complained to Varro, legate of Syria," and as a result Augustus ordered Varro to 
subject the Trachonites and to give these three districts to Herod. Josephus says that 
Herod was able to stop the robberies and to bring peace to the neighbouring peoples 
(Josephus Ant. 15.10.1, 16.9.1, Bel. 1.20.4). Since Zenodorus sold Auranitis to the 
Nabateans, Herod entered in conflict with the Nabateans over the possession of this 
district (Josephus Ant. 15.10.2). 

In 21 BC, when Zenodorus died, Augustus gave the rest of his land, which lies 
between Trachonitis and Galilea, to Herod. This land contained Paneas and Ulatha; 
Gaulanitis was probably given to Herod in this donation and not in the first one 
(Josephus Ant. 15.10.3, Bel. 1.20.4). Indeed, Gaulanitis, Paneas and Ulatha lie between 
Trachonitis and Galilea. However, Josephus does not specify whether Chalcis was given 
in this donation. This seems unlikely, as Josephus does not imply later that Chalcis was 


part of the tatrarchy of Philip son of Herod. 


4.2.4.2. Title and Territory 


Zenodorus bears the same title as Ptolemy and Lysanias: tetpapyns кол 
опрупврвос. Josephus says that Zenodorus rented the territory of Lysanias, which means 
that he ruled the same territories of Lysanias and Ptolemy. Although, Josephus does not 
state explicitly that Zenodorus ruled Chalcis, it is likely that Augustus gave Herod part 
of the territory of Zenodorus, excluding Chalcis and Heliopolis. The following is the list 


of Zenodorus' territory [Map 7, 8]: 
^? Rey-Coquais, "Syrie Romaine”, JRS 68, 1978, р. 63. 
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Chalcis and Heliopolis tetrarchy or toparchy 


Paneas toparchy 
Ulatha toparchy 
Gaulanitis toparchy 
Batanea toparchy 
Auranitis toparchy 
Trachonitis toparchy 


4.2.4.3. Coinage 


There are five types of coins issued by Zenodorus: 

1. Obv.: head of Caesar; year L ZII; inscription NE KAI. Rev.: head of 

Zenodorus. (Wroth, Catalogue, p. 281; RPC, vol. 1, no. 4775; Head, Historia 

Numorum, p. 655). 

2. Obv.: head of Caesar; year L BIIX; inscription NE. Rev.: head of Zenodorus. 

(RPC, vol. 1, no. 4774). 

3. Obv.: head of Zeus; inscription NE. Rev.: Victory. (RPC, vol. 1, no. 4776). 

4. Obv.: head. Rev.: Victory; year L ВПУ. (RPC, supp. 1, no. 5-4774А). 

5. Obv.: diademed head. Rev.: Athena holding Victory. ^ (RPC, supp. 1, no. 

5-4776А). 

The reverses of these types bear the inscription Znvodmpov tetpapyov кол 
apyltepews or abbreviations of it. The inscription NE KAI on the obverse stands for 
Neos Kotoap ‘New Caesar’. This reading is confirmed by the full inscription Neov 
Kocapa found on coins of Nero from Mostene in Asia.” 

LBIIX is the Seleucid year 282 (31/30 ВС), which is likely Zenodorus’ first 


year of rule. LZII stands for the year 87. It is possible that this stands for ПУ, i.e. 287 


434 This type is similar to the first type of the coins of Lysanias described in section 4.2.2.3. 
45 RPC, vol. 1, no. 2462. 
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Seleucid (26/25 BC); however, on the coins it is clear that LZII is not followed by a X. 


It is probable that this represents an era of Chalcis, which discussed in section 5.2.3.5. 


4.2.4.4. Relation with the Itureans 


The Itureans were the subjects of Zenodorus. As proven by the statements of 
Strabo and Josephus, he used them in raids for the purpose of gaining more money than 
the income of his territory. It is possible that Zenodorus had a connection with the 
Itureans of Lebanon, whose castle was captured by Aemilius Secundus in or after AD 6, 


and that he was behind their unruly behaviour. 


4.2.5. Herod King of Judea 

In 23 BC, Caesar gave Herod Auranitis, Trachonitis and Batanea (Josephus 
Ant. 15.10.1). In 21 BC, he added to him the territory of Zenodorus situated between 
Trachonitis and Galilea, which contained Ulatha, Paneas and probably Gaulanitis 
(Josephus Ant. 15.10.3). Chalcis is not mentioned in any of these donations. In Ant. 
17.11.4, Josephus, describes the territory of Philip, which he inherited from Herod, as 
Trachonitis, Auranitis, Batanea with a part of the house of Lysanias Batavaia де cuv 
Tpdyov кал Avpavitic соу тіуі pépet otkov то? Znvoëwpov Aeyouévov. By “а part of the house of 
Lysanias' he means Paneas, Ulatha and Gaulanitis. In Ant. 19.5.1 and Bel. 12.11.5, 
Josephus says that Claudius gave Agrippa the kingdom of Herod in addition to the lands 
which were added to Herod by Augustus and that he gave Herod brother of Agrippa 
Chalcis. In Ant. 20.7 and Bel. 2.12.8, Josephus says that Claudius gave Agrippa son of 


Agrippa the tetrarchy of Philip but that he took from him Chalcis. All this proves that 
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Chalcis did not form part of Herod’s kingdom and of Philip’s tetrarchy. Therefore, the 


districts which passed from Zenodorus to Herod are the following [Map 7]: 


Paneas toparchy 
Ulatha toparchy 
Gaulanitis toparchy 
Batanea toparchy 
Auranitis toparchy 
Trachonitis toparchy 


Herod died in 4 BC and was succeeded in these territories by his son Philip 


(Josephus, Ant. 17.8.1, 17.11.4).^ 


4.2.6. Tetrarch Philip son of King Herod (4 BC- AD 34) [Map 7] 

Philip inherited Paneas, Ulatha, Gaulanitis, Auranitis, Batanea and Trachonitis 
after his father's death in 4 BC (Josephus, Ant. 17.8.1, 17.11.4). He died in AD 34, and 
his territory, known later as the tetrarchy of Philip, was added to the province of Syria 


(Josephus, Ant. 18.4.6). 


4.2.7. King Agrippa I son of Aristobulus son of King Herod (AD 41- AD 44) [Map 7] 
In AD 41, Claudius gave Agrippa I the kingdom of Herod (Judea, Samaria and 
Galilea), the tetrarchy of Lysanias (Abila) and the tetrarchy of Philip (Paneas, Ulatha, 


Gaulanitis, Batanea, Auranitis and Trachonitis)." Agrippa died in AD 44 and his 


kingdom was added to the province of Syria (Josephus, Ant. 19.9.1-2, Bel. 2.11.6).%* 


#6 On King Herod cf.: Sullivan, “The Dynasty of Judea”, p. 308, in Aufstieg und Niedergang des 
Römischen Welt П.8. 

437 Josephus, Ant. 19.5.1, Bel. 2.11.5. 

438 On Agrippa I cf.: Sullivan, "The Dynasty of Judea”, p. 322-329, in Aufstieg und Niedergang des 
Römischen Welt П.8. 
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4.2.8. Herod, king of Chalcis son of Aristobulus son of King Herod (AD 41- AD 49) 
[Map 7, 12] 

In AD 41, Claudius gave Chalcis to Herod, brother of Agrippa (Josephus, Ant. 
19.5.1, Bel. 2.11.5). He is usually styled as king of Chalcis Вас/вос ттс Хойкъбос Бу 
Josephus. On his coins he is usually styled as Вос/вос Hpoóng ФлокЛообос. 3? Herod 
died in AD 49 and was succeeded in Chalcis by Agrippa son of Agrippa I (Jospehus, 
Ant. 20.5.2, Bel. 2.11.6, 2.12.1).2® 

It is not certain that this Chalcis stood for Chalcis in the Massyas because 
Josephus does not make this clear. It was suggested by Schmitt that Herod and his son 
Aristobulus ruled Chalcis ad Belum not the southern Chalcis.“*' Thus after the death of 
Zenodorus, most of the territory of Massyas is annexed either to the colony of Berytus 
or to Sidon besides that the territory of Sidon was bordering on the territory of 
Damascus according to Josephus (Ant. 16.6.3). But as I discuss in section 5.2.3.5, even 
if Chalcis and its territory were annexed to Sidon, by will of the emperor it could have 
been detached from it and given to Herod. Further, the controversy between Sidon and 
Damascus over their borders happened before 41, when Herod became king of Chalcis. 
As I discuss in section 4.2.10, the fact that Josephus calls the kingdom of Aristobulus 
son of Herod by the name Chalcidice does not mean that he meant the territory of 
Chalcis ad Belum; the territory of the southern Chalcis could be called by this name too. 

The coinage of Herod of Chalcis is similar in type to the Antiochene coinage 


but this does not necessarily mean that he ruled in northern Syria because he could have 


439 Reifenberg, Ancient Jewish Coins, pp. 47-48. 

^? On Herod of Chalcis cf.: Sullivan, “The Dynasty of Judea”, p. 310, in Aufstieg und Niedergang des 
Römischen Welt П.8. 

41 Schmitt, “Zum Königreich Chalkis”, ZDPV 98, 1982, p. 118. 
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had his coins struck in Antioch.*” In a Belgian collection of coins, one coin of Herod 
was found among coins of Antioch, Chalcis ad Belum, Beroea, Cyrrhus, Zeugma, 
Seleucia and Antioch; further, a coin of Chalcis ad Belum, dating to Hadrian, was 


443 These could be coincidences and do not offer firm 


overstruck on a coin of Agrippa II. 
arguments that Herod and Agrippa II ruled Chalcis ad Belum. 

In addition, other territories of Zenodorus have been given to members of the 
Herodian dynasty. Agrippa I was ruling the tetrarchy of Philip until he died in AD 44 
and the tetrarchy of Philip became an ordinary district of the province of Syria. 
However, in AD 52 the tetrarchy of Philip is again ceded to Agrippa II. The same could 
have happened to the territory of Chalcis, whether it was annexed to Sidon or to another 


city. Further, there is no evidence, from ancient authors and inscriptions, that Chalcis ad 


Belum was ever ruled by tetrarchs or kings. 


4.2.9. King Agrippa II son of King Agrippa I (AD 49-AD 52) [Map 7, 12] 

In AD 49, Agrippa II son of Agrippa I succeeded his uncle Herod in Chalcis 
(Josephus, Ant. 20.5.2, Bel. 2.11.6, 2.12.1). Then in AD 52, Claudius removed him from 
Chalcis and gave him the tetrarchy of Philip, the tetrarchy of Lysanias (Abila) and the 
tetrarchy of Varus (probably Атса). In AD 54, Nero added to his territory the 
toparchies of Abila, Julias of Peraea, Tarichea and Tiberias (Josephus, Ant. 20.8.4, Bel. 


2.13.2). The date of the death of Agrippa is unknown. 


^? Butcher, Coinage in Roman Syria, p. 435. 
443 гр. 
Ibid. 
444 Josephus, Ant. 20.7.1, Bel. 2.12.8. 
“ On Agrippa II cf.: Sullivan, “The Dynasty of Judea”, p. 329-345, in Aufstieg und Niedergang des 
Römischen Welt П.8. 
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4.2.10. King Aristobulus son of Herod king of Chalcis [Map 7, 12] 

In AD 54, Aristobulus, son of Herod king of Chalcis, was given the 
government of Armenia Minor by Nero (Josephus, Ant. 20.8.4, Bel. 2.13.2; Tacitus 
Annales 13.7). In the course of the events of the year AD 72, Josephus mentions an 
Aristobulus king of Chalcidice тїс pev ХолАк1бїкїйс Aeyouévns who took part in the 
expedition against Commagene with Cesennius Petus (Bel. 7.7.1). This Aristobulus is 
likely to be the son of Herod of Chalcis; there is no evidence that at that time there was 
another Aristobulus. Aristobulus’ hereditary right to rule Chalcis supports that. 

However, Jones suggested that Aristobulus ruled Chalcis ad Bellum rather than 
Chalcis of the Massyas.*“° It seems to me that Jones based his suggestion on the name 
‘Chalcidice’ which Josephus uses. Strabo (16.2.11) mentions а Chalcidice, east of the 
Apamene territory, which is the territory of Chalcis ad Belum. Pliny calls the region of 
Chalcis ad Belum Chalcidena (Hist. Nat. 5.81) while Ptolemy calls it Chalcidice. Thus 
the territory of Chalcis ad Belum was known by both names, Chalcidene and 
Chalcidice. This means that there is no specific form for the name of the territory of 
Chalcis ad Belum and that the name Chalcidice does not exclusively belong to it. Thus, 
there are no reasons why the territory of Chalcis of the Massyas could not be called 
Chalcidice or Chalcidene. As a result, the name Chalcidice is not a proof that 


Aristobulus ruled Chalcis ad Belum. 


446 Tones, Cities, p. 271, p. 461 note 60. 
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4.3. Roman Rule 


447 
I 


Tigranes ceded Syria to the Romans in 66 BC in a treaty with Ротреу. In 


64-63 BC, Pompey went to Syria and made it a Roman province; some local rulers, like 


Dionysius of Tripoli, were removed while others, like Ptolemy of Chalcis, were кері.“ 


In 36 BC, Antony ceded parts of Syria and Phoenicia to Cleopatra of Egypt; Chalcis 
was including in the donation because Antony executed Lysanias its ruler. + In 31 BC, 
Augustus seized Syria from Antony and Cleopatra; Zenodorus became tetrarch of 


Chalcis." In 27 BC, Syria became a province governed directly by Augustus.^' In 23 


452 
d. 


and 21 BC, part of the territory of Zenodorus was given to king Hero Between 23 


and 14 BC, the V Macedonica and VIII Gallica legions were settled in Berytus, which 
was deducted as a colony with Italic right (cf. section 5.2.3.2). The territory of 
Heliopolis, previously under Zenodorus, was annexed to the new colony (cf. section 


5.2.3.3). The territory of Chalcis was probably annexed to Sidon until AD 41 when it 
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was given to Herod son of Aristobulus. ~ Upon the latter's death in AD 49, he was 


succeeded by Agrippa son of Agrippa who ruled Chalcis until AD 53.*^ In AD 72, 
Aristobulus son of Herod was ruling Chalcis."? After Aristobulus, the history of Chalcis 
is unknown; it is probable that either it was annexed to Sidon or it remained an 
independent district. In 194, Septimius Severus divided the province of Syria into Syria 


Coele and Syria Рһоепісе.5 Berytus and Heliopolis were situated in Syria Phoenice. 


4 


47 Dio Cassius 34.52. Eutropius, Brevarium 6.13. Plutarchus, Vita Pompeii 33. Appianus, Mithr., 105, 
106. 

48 Josephus, Ant. 14.3.2. Plutarchus, Vita Pompeii 39. Justinus, Epitome 40.2. Eutropius, Brevarium 6.14. 
? Josephus, Ant. 15.4.1. Plutarch, Vita Antonii 36. Cassius Dio 49.32. 

20 Cassius Dio 51.18. Josephus, Ant. 15.7.3, 15.10.1, Bel. 1.20.1-3. 

>! Cassius Dio 53.12. 

52 Josephus Ant. 15.10.1-3. 

53 Josephus, Ant. 19.5.1, Bel. 2.11.5. 

5 Jospehus, Ant. 20.5.2, 20.7.1, Bel. 2.11.6, 2.12.1, 2.12.8. 

55 Josephus Bel. 7.7.1. 

°° Rey-Coquais, "Syrie Romaine”, IRS 68, 1978, p. 66. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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Severus separated Heliopolis from Berytus, retaining its status as colony and Italic right 
(cf. section 5.2.3.2); it is probable that Chalcis was annexed to Heliopolis (cf. sections 
5.2.2 and 5.2.4). In the 4" century, the province of Syria Phoenice was divided into 


#7 Heliopolis was situated in 


Phoenice Maritima and Phonice Libanensis [Map 13]; 
Phoenice Libanensis.'^* Then, between 634 and 635, Syria, including Heliopolis, was 


taken by the Muslim armies. 


457 Jones, “The Date and Value of the Verona List", JRS 44, 1954, p. 23. 
458 Georgius Cyprius, under own Aifavnoia (р. 66), and Hierocles, under Down Aifavnota (p. 41), 
in Honigmann , Le Synekdèmos. 
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CHAPTER 5 


ADMINISTRATIVE GEOGRAPHY 


5.1. Etymology and Location of Ancient Toponyms 
5.1.1. Districts [Map 3] 

Massyas, Marsyas, Macovac, Mapovac: 

Etym.: The original pronunciation of this name can be Mansuwat, Mansuwwat, 
Massuwat or Massuwwat. These forms can end in 27 too. Mndwt, attested in the 


459 


inscriptions of Amenophis П,” can be the equivalent of this name since Egyptian а 


used to transcribe Canaanite and Aramaic 5. In Assyrian documents, the city of 


alu 


; ; І 
Mansuwat is mentioned as “"Man-su-a-te, “"Man-su-a-tu, “"Man-nu-su-u-a-te, and 


460 Masyaf в A, originally pronounced Masyat oA probably represents 


*Man-su-a-te. 
the same name (*Maswat > Masyat). However, the etymology of this name is still 
uncertain, since its exact pronunciation cannot be determined. 

Loc.: According to the text of the campaigns of Amenophis П in Syria, the 
town of Mndwt is situated between Qadash (Laodicea ad Libanum, Tall al-Nabr Mandi) 
and Nii (to the north of Hama). Masyaf can correspond to it because it is situated in this 
position. During the Assyrian period, the city of Mansuwat formed one of the Assyrian 
provinces of Syria; Dananu governor of Mansuwatu is the eponym for the year 680 


ВС.“ However, no exact location is given for this city in any of these Assyrian texts. 


The name Maoovacs first appears in the papyri of Zenon in a letter dated to 257 BC 


^? Sethe & Helck, Urkunden der 18. Dynastie: Übersetzung zu den Heften 17-22, p. 32-41. 

^9 Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrichen Reiches, рр. 52, 54-55. Waterman, Royal 
Correspondence, Part 2, p. 509. 

491 Reallexikon der Assyriologie, 2, pp. 426, 447. 
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(P.Cair.Zen 1.59093). In this letter Heraclitus tells Zenon that he was abroad in Massyas 
and that he met Apollophanes in Sidon, when the latter came to Syria. Although it is not 
clear whether Massyas here is a town or a district, this source indicates that it might be 
close in location to Sidon. The next mention is in Polybius (5.45.7-10, 5.46.1), who in 
the events of the year 221 BC says that king Antiochus, departing from Laodicea ad 
Libanum and crossing the desert, arrived in the valley called Marsyas which is situated 
between Lebanon and Antilibanus and which is divided by marshes and lakes at its 
narrowest place evteddev б' avalevbéac Пк лрос түу Aaodikelav. @ф' ўс лощобивуос THY оритуу o 
Baos ueta néons тйс стротійс, кал біе1боу THY Epnuov, gvéoAev £i TOV BDAMVA TOV 
лросоуореобикуоу Mapobav, Ос кётол неу цвтабо тђс ката тоу Aífavov Kat tov’ Аут ауоу 
Topwpsiac, соуфувтол б' єс ствуоу vno TOV TPOEIPHLEVOV орфу. ovpPaiver бе кол TODTOV афтоу TOV 
tónov, 1 GTEVOTATOS goti, дъдруводол тєубүғо кол Миуолс. This is clearly the valley of the Віда“ 
and it clearly identifies the Massyas, mentioned in the Zenon papyri, with Ше Biqa*. 
Massyas is mentioned by Strabo who clearly indicates that it is the Віда“. However, in 
addition to that, Strabo (16.2.11) says that the country called Chalcidice extends down 
from the Massyas. Pliny also speaks of a river Marsyas, which separates the country of 
the Apamenes from the tetrarchy of the Nazerini (Hist. Nat. 5.81), and of the river 
Marsyas, which flows from Samosata (Hist. Nat. 5.86). Strabo is referring to the region 
of Chalcis ad Belum and by Marsyas he means the Orontes River. Marsyas near 
Apamea, mentioned by Pliny, should be also the Orontes. In fact, Marsyas was also a 
river flowing in Apamea of Phrygia (now Dinar) and emptying into the Maeander. 
According to Strabo (12.8.15), the contest of Apollo and Marsyas occurred at the place 
where the Marsyas has his source, and from the lake situated nearby (now Karakuyu 


Gölü) reed grow from which reed pipes are made. The events of this story and its 
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topographical setting apply for the Biqa* and its lake which also produced reeds; it can 
apply also to the valley of Gab situated near Apamea. Hence, the name Marsyas fits for 
the Orontes. Stephanus Byzantinus, taking from Alexander Polyhistor and Philo 
Byblius, mentions a city called Marsya in Phoenicia. It is possible that there was an 
error by which the Massyas was considered a city. Since Assyrian writings mention a 
city called Mansuwatu, we should take in consideration that there might be a location 
called Marsya in Phoenicia. Masyat is indeed the only location with a similar name. 
But, regardless whether Massyas was originally the name of a city, during the Greco- 
Roman period this name was applied to ће Віда“ from the 34 century BC onwards. 

Aulon Basilicus AvA@v Вав/лкос 

Etym.: Gr. ‘royal valley’. 

Loc.: Strabo places the Aulon Basilicus between the Massyas and the 
Damascene. There are two possible identifications for this valley: the valley of Zabdani 
and the valley of al-Hülah (Ulatha, Map 7). The latter location is preferable as it was 
more fertile and more cultivable hence deserving the title ‘royal’. 


Віда: АБ 
Etym.: In Arabic, the word Ба ‘и t Ais the plural of bug ‘atu б ресе of 


land’. Whenever used, the word biqgd “и refers to unspecified lands and countries and is 
not used as the toponym of a specified location. The Biqā‘ is the only location which 
bears this toponym which means that the toponym is not Arabic despite its Arabic 
appearance. The Віда“ is mentioned under the name of Вад а! ha-Lebanon 3293 пура 


‘valley of Lebanon’ in Joshua 11:17. In Aramaic, pga ‘ta (absolute state рад ай“? 


“© Or рда їа. 
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463 «split, gorge’. In fact, there some 


means ‘valley, plain’ and ред а (absolute state pqe 9 
examples where pqa ‘ta (рад а!) and ред ‘a (рде 9 became biga‘. Thus the original name 


of Biqa' Safrin dd t ÉBituated now in the caza of Dinniyah, was Вад а! Saprin, which 


is rendered as Baxaa0ougpew in a Greek inscription. "^^ In Aramaic, Baq'at Saprin 
means ‘the valley/plain of birds.’ There are other names constructed with бда“: Віда“ 


Kafra аб A&valley/plain of the village’, Вада ша ÆGBEvalley/plain of mulberry’, 
Baq'ün J ZG small valley/plain', Biq'ata Adee alleys/plains’, and Baqa‘barra 


‘valley/plain of the fields’. The а in Рідӣ ‘и is the result of the Aramaic pronunciation 
bqa‘. In Arabic, no word could start with two initial colliding consonants like bq in 
bqa‘, thus, the i was inserted, leading to Ріда и. Since stress is on the a in bqa‘, biga‘u 
became Ба и to indicate that stress. In the same manner, the toponym Gba", in the 


caza of Sidon, became Juba‘u tZ well as Juba‘u 3Bdnd the toponym Gbal (i.e. 
Byblus) became Jubaylu СЛ һи», the original spelling of the name Вай“ is Bqa‘ or 


Ваа аі and its meaning is ‘valley, plain.’ 

Loc.: Although the name first appears in Joshua 11:17, it will only appear again 
after the Islamic conquest. In the Umayyad and Abbasid period, it formed the kwratu or 
district of Baalbak.*® The extent of ће Віда“ is known through the Ottoman census of 
the 169 century (cf. Appendix 3.1). It covers approximately the modern cazas of Hirmil, 


Baalbak, Zahlah, Western Віда“ and part of the caza of RaSayya [Map 1]. 


463 Р 
Ог ред а. 

464 Yon, “Un Ex-Voto Inscrit de la Montagne Libanaise", BAAL 6, 2002, pp. 325-326. 

^9 Ibn Xurdadbah, al-Masālik, p. 77. al-Maqdisi, Ahsan al-Tagàsim, p. 154. 
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Wadi al-Taym Шр 


Etym.: This name is the abbreviation of Wadi Taymullah b. Ta‘labah ! ао 


@éckvalley of Taymulläh b. Ta‘labah’. Bandi Taymullah b. Ta‘labah is a branch of 


Banü Bakr b. Wa’ il, itself a branch of Banü Rabi‘ah.*™ The valley was called after this 
tribe because it probably settled it. The name was abbreviated into Wadi al-Taym before 
the 11" century, where it is attested under this огт.“ 


Loc.: The oldest mention of this name is in AD 805, where the fortress of Wadi 


Taymullah ibn Ta‘labah Gach a 5.495 006 is mentioned.’ But, there is no indication 


whether it formed an administrative division. In the beginning of the 1 I5 century, Wadi 
al-Taym is mentioned in the events related to the growth of the Druze religion." The 
first mention of Wadi al-Taym as an administrative district is in AD 1166, where Zahr 
al-Himar in Wadi al-Taym is mentioned." Its extent is given in the Ottoman census of 
the 16" century (Appendix 3.1). It corresponds to part of the cazas of Hasbayya and 
Ка$аууа [Map 1]. 


al-‘Arqib агйё 


Etym.: In Arabic, 'urqübu means ‘valley.’ The name refers to the valley of 


Loc.: Its first mention and extent are given in the Ottoman census of the 16" 
century (Appendix 3.1). It corresponds to part of the caza of Hasbayya [Map 1]. It is 
still known by this name nowadays, since the fact that it is populated by Sunni Muslims 
466 Tbn al-Kalbi, Jamharah al-Nasab, pp. 517-526. 
^97 al-Antaki, Tarix, p. 349. 

46 al-Sijill al-Arslani, p. 45. 


^ al-Antaki, Tarix, p. 349. 
^? Salih b. Yahya, Tàrix Bayriit, р. 43. 
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and Christians marks its difference from the surrounding regions populated by Druzes, 


Shiites and Christians. 


5.1.2. Towns [Map 4] 


Heliopolis НМмоълоМмс Ba‘labakk Öğe 


In Greek, НМоулоМс means ‘city of the sun.’ Baalbak means ‘Baal of Bak’, 
where Baal is the name of the god and where Bak can be the name of the original 
location. The name Baalbak is formed in the same manner as other locations where Baal 
was worshipped, as Ba‘al Hasor (2 Samuel 13:23), Ba‘al Tamar (Judges 20:33), Ba‘al 
Hamon (Song 8:11), Ba'al Ѕарор (Exodus 14:2-9), Ba‘al Pe'or (Hosea 9:10), Ba‘al 
Me‘on (Numbers 32:38) etc. 

The oldest mention of Heliopolis is in Strabo (16.2.10). The oldest mention of 
Baalbak is in the Mishnah (Ma 'aseroth 5.8), where the garlic of Baalbak ^53 v3 070 is 
mentioned; this text dates to the 3“ century AD or before. The Galilean Midrash of 
Koheleth 9.9 has the form Belbeq ?272.7! 

Chalcis Хойка 

Etym.: In Greek, yoAxig is a feminine adjective of relation derived from yaAKoc 
‘copper’; it refers to a location with a relation to copper. It is possible that this location 
was called as such from the presence of copper mines there. A relation might exist 
between Chalcis and Zobah, the Aramean city situated most probably in the Biqa* (1 
Samuel 14:47, 2 Samuel 8:3, 8:5, 10:6, 10:8, 23:36, 1 Chronicles 19:6 etc.) and known 
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as Subutu and Supite in Assyrian texts. ^ Zobah 1275 is probably derived from the 


^"! This can be explained by the fact that in the dialect of Galilea, the sound /*/ was pronounced /"/. 
^? Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrichen Reiches, рр. 52, 54-55. Waterman, Royal 
Correspondence, Part 1, p. 289. 
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Semitic root shb, from which we have the Hebrew verb sahab ‘to become yellow/blond’ 
and the Arabic verb sahaba ‘to be blond/red’. Since the word yaAkic refers to copper 
that has a similar colour, Chalcis and Zobah may represent the same location. 

Loc.: It is difficult to locate Chalcis because its original name is unknown, 
unlike Hierapolis (Manbug), Heliopolis (B'albek), Chalcis ad Belum (Оеп Neërin), 
Ptolemais (‘ Akko) etc. According to Strabo (16.2.10), Chalcis was situated in the 
Massyas. Josephus (Ant. 14.3.2) says that after passing by Heliopolis and Chalcis 
Pompey went to the south to the mountain, which is on the limit of Coele Syria. The 
order in which Josephus puts Heliopolis and Chalcis may indicate the fact that Chalcis 
was to the south of Heliopolis. Since Chalcis was outside the territory of the Roman 
colony, its possible location could be in the southern Biqa* or in Wadi al-Taym (cf. 
section 5.2.3.4). Dussaud identified Chalcis as ‘Anjar |11777 and said that the names 
Gerrha, Chalcis and ‘In Gero stand for ‘Anjar; he added that Ptolemy did not mention 
Chalcis because he mentioned it under the name Ina, which is according to Dussaud “Іп 
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Gero." 


However, what he calls ‘In Gero should be spelled ‘Ayn Gerra, which is 
‘Anjar. Ina, situated between Paneas and Damascus by Ptolemy, is modern Hinah 
located between these two (cf. Hina in section 5.1.5). Gerrha is the place whence the 
spring called ‘Ayn al-Jarr in Arabic and ‘Ayn Gerra in Aramaic, i.e. “spring of Gerra’ 
(now called Nab‘ ‘Anjar), received its name. In fact, there is no evidence to prove that 
‘Anjar was Chalcis. Rey-Coquais identified Chalcis with Sar*in [80]; he based this on 
Pierre Belon who says in his travels that after leaving Damascus, they passed the night 


in a village called Calcous where they stayed in a caravanserai carved in the rock like 


the other houses of this village and that in the next day they left the village taking the 


^? Number refers to Map 4. 
^" Dussaud, Topographie, pp. 400-401. 
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way of Mt Lebanon.” Since caves carved in the rock are found in Sar‘in, Rey-Coquais 
identified this Calcous with Sar‘tn and considered Calcous as a survival of the name 
Chalcis.“ However, from the time when Belon made his travels (he published his book 
in 1553) we have detailed Ottoman censuses which mention all the inhabited villages of 
this region. In the censuses concerning the Вща“ and Wadi al-Taym (TD 474, TD 263) 
there is no mention of any village named Calcous, while Sar*in is mentioned by its own 
name. Villages in these censuses whose name is close to Calcous are Yabüs [81], 
Qüsayah [82], and Ranküs [83]; Calcous is likely to be a corrupt form of Yabüs because 
Yabüs is on the way from Damascus to the Вай“ and Belon probably passed by 1.” 
Zobah might be the original name of Chalcis; however, such name is not attested in any 
of the sources from the Islamic and Ottoman periods. In the southern Віда“ and Wadi al- 
Taym, there are certain sites which offer traces of settlement in the Iron Age, mainly: 
Tall al-Zaytün,"* Kamid al-Lawz, 79 Tall al-Dar,**° ‘Anj аг, 81 Dayr ?аупап,%2 ТаП Віг 
Dakwah,** Tall al-Rahib, + Tall *Ayn al-Fawqa, > Tall Gazzah, Tall ‘Ayn Xanzir^ 
and Tall Sarhün."** If Zobah is identical with Chalcis, then any of these sites can be 
identical with it except for Kamid, which is known in the Amarna letters as Kumidi.**” 


It should be noted however, that Chalcis is mentioned by this name in the Jewish 


Megillath Ta‘anith (after 2" century AD) where in 17 Adar it is mentioned that the 


43 Belon, Les Observations de Plusieurs Singularitez, ch. 94. 
4% Rey-Coquais, "Les Frontières d'Hélioupolis ", in La Géographie Administrative, p. 172. 
477 Calcous may be a scribal error for Iabous through which / became C and b became (с. 
478 Marfoe, Ката el-Loz 13, p. 188. 
479 Ibid., pp. 196-197. 
^9? Thid., рр. 209-210. 
^3! Jbid., p. 222. 

40 Тыа, pp. 225-226. 
48 Jbid., рр. 209. 

484 Ibid | p. 218. 

485 Tbid., p. 201. 

486 Jbid., p. 210. 

487 Jbid., pp. 217-218. 

^85 Thid., р. 226. 

489 EA 116, 129, 132, 197, 198. 
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heathens rose against the rest of the scribes in the city of Chalcis (Mdynt Kwlqws or 
Kwlgys) and in the land of the Zabdeans (Ву! Zbd’y or Ву! Zbdyn) and that there was 
deliverance for the people of Israel. Bet Zabdaye or Bet Zabdin is likely to be the region 
of al-Zabdant [84], which is close to the Massyas. Therefore Kwlqws or Kwlqys 
mentioned here is likely to be this Chalcis not Chalcis ad Belum, in addition that the 
Aramaic name of Chalcis ad Belum was Оеппёеге. It seems from this that Chalcis was 
not called by another non-Greek name. However, until the rise of new archaeological 
evidence, Chalcis can be situated approximately in the southern Віда“ or in Wadi al- 


Taym. 


5.1.3. Villages and Fortresses [Map 4] 

Teppa [54]? 

Etym.: Probably A. gerra ‘arrow.’ 

Loc.: Polybius (5.46.1) situates Gerrha and Brochi on the two sides of the lake 
of the Massyas. Gerrha is situated somewhere near ‘Anjar [1], since ‘Anjar derives its 
name from Gerrha and originally used to refer to the spring known now as Nab‘ ‘Anjar. 
There is no evidence that Majdil ‘Anjar [85] is Gerrha. Majdil ‘Anjar, known simply as 
al-Majdil before the 19" century, was seemingly given this name (A. magdla ‘tower, 
castle’; Ar. mijdalu ‘castle’) after its temple. This temple was used as a fortress in the 
Islamic period"?! and probably in the Christian Roman period. There is no evidence that 
this temple was a fortress before, unless it can be proven through excavations. 


Therefore, the location of Gerrha can be roughly situated near ‘Anjar and Nab‘ ‘Anjar. 


^? Numbers in this section refer to Map 4. 
??! Tt is mentioned as Husn al-Majdil in 1137 (Ibn al-Qalànisi, Tarix, p. 263). 
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Bpoyot [55] 

Etym.: Probably A. brüqayya or brüqe ‘shining, flashing’, pl. of рейда, 
participle of verb brag ‘to shine, to flash’. Since Bpoyot itself is in the plural, it seems 
that it transcribes a plural name. In the lists of Monophysite monasteries from Arabia, 
we find a village called Barüqayya, probably situated in Hauran (cf. section 5.1.5). The 
toponym al-Barüqiyyah or al-Barüqiyyat [86] is found in the Mamluk and Ottoman 
period between Zahlah and Ablah.? The name al-Barüqiyyah is found now near Brak 
al-Tall between Gaziyyah and Sarafand, in the caza of Sidon. The name probably refers 
to water shining through sun rays; this fits for Brochi which is situated near the lake. 

Loc.: Brochi is situated on the opposite side of Gerrha, at the narrowest place 
created by the lake. Qal‘ah al-Madiq [87], where Mouterde and Beaulieu had found 
traces of fortification datable to the Greco-Roman period," is the fittest place to 
correspond to Brochi. In fact, Qal‘ah al-Madiq is located at the narrowest place created 
by the lake, and still created now by the lake of “Ат. 

ЕЛфауо/Хафоуа ATGUELOV 

The name of this village is attested in a Greek inscription from Baalbak (IGLS 
VI 2804); its reading is uncertain and can be read as koun EApava Anapetov or кор 
Zapava Azapewv. The epithet Алоцешу may indicate that Elphana or Saphana 
belongs to the territory of Apamea. Halfaya, situated between Hama and Apamea, is the 
closest location to Apamea, which bears a similar name. Further, Fan al-Simäli, Fan al- 
Qibli or Fan al-Wustani, situated to the east of Hama and north west of Salamias, are 
possible equivalents; the initial e/ of Elphana could have been mistaken for the Arabic 


definite article, thus leading to the form Fan. 


^? al-Harithy, The Waqf Document of Sultan al-Nasir Hasan, pp. 62-63 (cf. Appendix 2.26). Waqf Lala 
Mustafa Pasa, p. 84. (cf. Appendix 3.2). 
43 Mouterde, Antiquité, МОЈ 29, fasicule 2, 1951-1952, р. 50-52. 
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Chaphargmi 

The name of this location is inscribed on a rock situated in the valley of Nahlah 
[63] (GLS VI 2894). Chaphar- is the Aramaic kpar ‘village’, but the other element is 
obscure. Other lectures of this name are possible, such as CHAPHARGAN. However, 
no similar toponym is attested in this area. 

Nihathe[na] [56] 

Etym.: A. nihata (absolute state nia) ‘quiet’. This name is attested in the caza 
of Süf and in the caza of Jizzin near Kafr Hünah. 

Loc.: In Latin inscriptions from Nrhà (IGLS VI 2929, 2936), Dea Syria 
Nihathena is mentioned. The first inscription has Май | and the second Nihathe[], both 
of which stand for Nihathena. Clearly the epithet of the goddess refers to the location of 
the inscriptions, Niha. 

Pagus Augustus 

A dedication by the Pagus Augustus to Dea Syria Nihathena is attested form 
Nihà (IGLS VI 2936). This name might represent the Latin name of Niha, which the 
Roman colonists gave to it, but it can represent the name of another village founded or 
named by those colonists whether in Ше Віда“ or in the territory of Berytus. A Pagus 
Augustus is also attested in a Latin inscription from Merida (AE 1915 95). The village 
was probably called after Augustus. 

Mifsenus 

Deus Mifsenus is mentioned in a Latin inscription from Husn Хтһа (IGLS VI, 
2946). The epithet Mifsenus presupposes a toponym mifs-. However, no such toponym 


is attested. 
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Thamanitanus Oapaveitavos [57] 

Etym.: A. tamanin ‘eighty’. 

Loc.: Zevs Форцауелтауос is mentioned in a Greek inscription on a bronze tablet 
from Zahlah (IGLS VI 2960). The epithet Thamanitanus ends in the suffix itanus, not in 
the suffix anus, "^" and it is derived from the toponym Tamanin, which is modern 
Timnin al-Fawqä or Timnin al-Tahà [57] situated between Bayt Sama and Niha. The 
Greek form of Тит could be Oapaveta. 

Aincania Алукаушю [58] 

Etym.: A. ‘ayn qanya ‘spring of the reeds’. 

Loc.: The village of Aincania koun Atvkavia is mentioned in the Greek 
inscription of the foundation of the temple of Hammarah (IGLS VI 2986). The closest 
location known by this name is the farm known now as Mazra‘ah ‘Ayn Qanyah, 
situated between Вакка and *Aytà al-Fuxxär. This location contains Roman remains. ^? 
According to the 16" century census, there were two villages situated there: ‘Ayn 
Qanyah al-Kubra and ‘Ayn Qanyah al-Sugra, in the nahiye of Hammara (Appendix 
3.1). 

Baethmares Boi0popnc [59] 

Etym.: А. bet mar ‘a or mare‘ 'land/house of the sick’. 

Loc.: Zevs Волдцарис is mentioned in a Greek inscription on a votive bronze 
ship from “Аутапи (IGLS VI 2989). Baethmares is the modern village of Bab Mari‘, 


which was known before the 19" century as Bammari‘t ү 


^" IGLS VI, p. 194. 
45 BAAL 6, 2002, pp. 292-293. | 
456 al-Dahabi, Tarix al-Islami 691-700, p. 143. (Cf. Nahiye of Sif al-Harradin, Appendix 3.1.) 
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Ciboreia Kipopeva [60] 

Etym.: A. qbürya ‘burial’. 

Loc.: In a Greek inscription from Dayr al-‘A8ayir, Beeliabus son of Abedanus, 
archpriest of the gods of Ciboreia 0gov Kifopetac, is mentioned. It is very likely that 
Ciboreia is the ancient name of Dayr al-‘AS8ayir. Dayr al-‘ASayir was originally called 
Dayr Abul-‘A$äyir ‘monastery of Abul-*Asayir' (cf. nahiye of Iqlīm al-Billan, 
Appendix 3.1). Abul-'A&ayir is an Arabic personal name. This means that the name of 
this location dates to the Islamic period and that previously it had another name. 

Remala PzpaAa [61] 

The saint god of Remala Osov ayetov РецоЛо. is mentioned in a Greek 
inscription from Halwa (Aliquot, Inscriptions Grecques, BAAL 2004, p. 301). РецоЛа: 
may be read Peuaôa. This is seemingly the ancient name of Halwa. Indeed, the name 
Halwa cannot be explained by Aramaic and may be rather Arabic. 

Maarra Maappa [62] 

Etym.: A. m arta (absolute state m ‘arra; pl. m 'arre) ‘cave’. 

Loc.: In a Greek dedication to Jupiter Heliopolitanus and to the Egyptian God 
from Baalbak (IGLS VI 2731), the authors of the inscription identify their origin as ало 
кошс Maappa. The inscription is the following: 

АП МЕГІСТО 

[HAIO]IIOAEITH КАТ ӨЕО ЕГУПТ 

CAAAMANHC KAI MEPKOY 

РОС YIOI MAMBOTAIOY 

5 ATO KOMHC MAAPPA 

CAMEOOYXOPA 

A... HCQNOY 

MENOITONEP 


MHNANEOH 
10 KAN 
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Seyrig (BMB 16, р. 114) read the fifth and following lines as оло xong 
Maappa[c] Zaue0ov yopa[v] A..HC ovovpevot tov Еруу ave8nkav ‘of the village of 
Maarra of Samethus, buying the land of A..HC, they dedicated this Hermes.’ At the end 
of the fifth line, part of the stone is destroyed which makes it possible that a sigma is 
missing. But, the sigma at the beginning of the sixth line could be the continuation of 
Maappa. Therefore, the name of the place can be either Maappa Хоцебоо or Maappa 
Apus00v. However, another reading for this inscription can be proposed. The 
fragmentary word in the seventh line can be read as A[apioo]ng. This leads to the 
following reading: оло kouns Мооррос Анғбоо хора с| A[apico]ng Фуоуцеуот tov 
Epunv aveOnkav ‘of the village of Maarra of Amethus (or Maarra of Samethus), of the 
territory of Larissa, buying this Hermes, they dedicated it.’ In fact, toponyms containing 
the elements Ma‘arr or Ma‘arrah are abundant in the region of Sayzar (Larissa), Hama, 


Apamea and Ma‘arrah al-Nu' man. 


However, there are two such locations situated in 
Antilibanus and close to Heliopolis: Ma‘arrah Bas, east of Yabrüd, and Ma‘arrah 
Saydnaya, south of Saydnaya. Although the element Ma‘arr is clear in this inscription, 
the rest of the name, which could be Хонвбол or Аредох, is unattested. It is possible 


that a village with such а name was situated in Ше Віда“; but it is not attested in any of 


the available sources. 


497 In the district of Hama: Ma‘ardas, Ma‘ardaftin, Ma‘ar Sahür, Ma'arrin, Ma‘arzaf. In the district of 
Aleppo: Ma‘arratah, Ma‘ar Ваш, Ma‘arzaf, Ma'arah *Ulya, Ma‘arah, Ma'ardabsah, Ma‘arratmisrin, 
Ma‘arah al-Ixwan, Ma‘arrin, Ma‘arratah Umm Haw8, Ma‘arah Atarib, Ma‘arah al-Artiq, Ma‘arratah, 
Ma‘arrah al-Nu‘man, Ma‘arratharmah, Ma‘arratsin, Ma‘arratmatir, Ma‘arzaytah, Ma‘arSimarin, 
Ma‘arstrin, Ma‘artarih, Ma‘arSamSah, Ma‘arsirin, Ma'arratmüqas. (cf. al-Taqsimat al-Idariyyah fi al- 
Jumhüriyyah al-Süriyyah 1952). 
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Nacle NakAn [63] 

Etym.: A. naħla ‘valley’. 

Loc.: According to Suidas, the epic poet Christodorus, who lived in the time of 
emperor Anastasius, wrote an epic called riévpw М&кАпс. He explains that Nacle is a city 
near Heliopolis and that Aphaca is located in it есті $ поліс ттері” HALoUTIOALY, Ev й TH 
коХобиеуо” Афоко. S Nacle corresponds to Nahlah, situated between Baalbak and Yünin. 


Nahlah is mentioned in the 10" century in a poem of al-Mutanabbi. ^^? 


The village 
acquires its name from the valley in which it is situated. 

Aphaca Афака 

Etym.: A. apqa 'canal, stream'. 

Loc.: Aphaca is located by Suidas in Nacle. It is possible that this is a reference 
to the aqueduct, which starts from the spring of *Ayn al-Lujüj, situated near Nahlah, and 
which goes to Heliopolis, because Aphaca in Aramaic means ‘canal.’ 

Chamon Хароу [64] 

Koun Xapov is the Greek name of the modern village of Ham. It is attested in 
a Greek inscription from this village, dating to 172-173 (Dussaud, Voyage, p. 211). 

Conna, Cunna, Chonen[s]ium 

In the Itinerarium Antonini, Conna is placed on the road between Heliopolis 
and Laodicea ad Libanum." It was identified with Ras Baalbak [88] by Dussaud 
(Topographie, p. 396) but there is no evidence for that. Cunna is mentioned in the 
Notitia Dignitatum as a military station of the Ala Prima Francorum in Phoenicia 


Libanensis. But, this is not necessarily the same as Conna, because Cunna was likely 


“8 Suidas under Хротодорос and Naan. 
^? Tbn Jinni, al-Fasr, vol. 1, pp. 884-885. 
200 Parthey, Itinerarium Antonini, p. 90. 
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situated in the Syrian Desert to the east. The epithet Chonen/s]ium 15 found in Baalbak 
(IGLS VI 2807). This epithet is likely referring to people from Conna. The toponym 
Коп is mentioned in 1 Ch. 18:8, as one of the cities of Aram Zobah, in Ше Вай“; it is 
likely to be identical with Conna. However, no such name is attested in Islamic and 
modern sources. 

Heldo 

Tabula Peutingeriana locates Heldo between Laodicea ad Libanum and 
Heliopolis. This is probably a corrupt form of Lybo/Libo, the Latin name of al-Labwah. 


Lybo/Libo [65] 


501 


Situated by the Itinerarium Antonini between Laodicea and Heliopolis, this 


location corresponds to modern al-Labwah. al-Labwah reveals remains dating to the 


502 


Bronze Аре.“ It is mentioned as Rb’w in the texts of Thutmosis Ш and Amenophis П 


during the 15° century ВС, and as Ару in the texts of the battle of Qadesh during the 


504 


time of Ramses IL.” ‘In the Bible it is usually mentioned as Lebo Ната nan x12? 


(Numbers 13:21, 34:8, Joshua 13:5 etc.). It is attested as Lab’u in a text of Tiglath- 


Pileser Ш.?? al-Waqidi (9" century) mentions it by the name al-Labwah gin his book 


on the Arab conquest of Syria; this is its oldest mention in Islamic sources. ^? 


501 Jbid., р. 89. 

?? Marfoe, Ката el-Loz 13, pp. 271-273. 

23 Simons, Handbook for the Study of Egyptian Topographical Lists, pp. 109-122. Jirku, Die ägyptische 
Listen paldstinensicher und syrischer Ortsnamen, pp. 5-17. Helck, Urkunden der 18. Dynastie: 
Übersetzung zu den Heften 17-22, p. 32-41. 

504 Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II, p. 37. 

505 Luckenbill, Ancient Records, V. I, p. 294. 

206 al-Wagidi, Futüh al-Sam, vol. 1, p. 68. 
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5.1.4. City quarters 

Gerda superior Герба, ауотгра””” 

Etym.: A. garda ‘web, fringe’. 

Loc.: The name of this quarter occurs in two inscriptions from Heliopolis. It 
could be one of the quarters of Heliopolis. 

Tevtovia Makgóovov 

Etym.: Gr. ‘quarter of the Macedonians’. 

Loc.: This toponym is also found in an inscription from Heliopolis and it could 
represent another quarter of Heliopolis. Its name is probably derived from Macedonians 


who settled there after the Macedonian conquest. 


507 IGLS VI 2802, 2803. 
508 IGLS VI 2828. 
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5.2. Administrative Divisions in the Greco-Roman Period 
5.2.1. Greek Period 

During the Greek period, the Massyas was situated in the Coele Syria [Map 6], 
which was governed by a strategus."? The early Greek administrative divisions of the 
studied region are unknown. Massyas is mentioned in a document of Zenon and in 
events of the year 218 by Polybius but there is no indication that it formed an 
administrative district. The oldest mention of Heliopolis and Chalcis is in Strabo and 
Josephus, but they mention them in events dating to the late Seleucid and Roman 
period. 

In the late Seleucid period, Ptolemy son of Mennaeus governor of Chalcis is 
mentioned by Josephus and Strabo. Strabo says that he possessed the Massyas and the 
Itureans’ mountains and that Chalcis and Heliopolis belonged to him. Josephus says that 
he was ruling Chalcis боуастефоу Ходкібос. His real title was tetrarches, which means 
that he was governing a tetrarchy divided into several toparchies. The status of Chalcis 
and Heliopolis and of their territories is not clear; the main possibilities that can be 
inferred about their status are: 

- Chalcis and Heliopolis formed separate tetrarchies each. 

- Chalcis formed a tetrarchy which was divided into two toparchies: 
Chalcis proper and Heliopolis. 

- Chalcis formed a toparchy, in which Heliopolis was included. This 
toparchy was in its turn divided between the district of Chalcis and the 


district of Heliopolis. 


209 Bikerman, Institutions des Séleucides, p. 198. Grainger, A Seleukid Prosopography, pp. 738, 766, 785, 
814. 
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However, of these possibilities, it is likely that Chalcis and Heliopolis formed 
separate toparchies each. 

In the late Seleucid administrative system, Cole Syria was formed of tetrarchies 
and these tetrarchies of toparchies. Toparchies formed usually the territory of a city.^? 

With the end of Seleucid rule and under the rule of Tigranes, Ptolemy son of 
Mennaeus became independent. In 63 BC, Pompey took Syria; Ptolemy submitted to 


Roman rule and remained as a tetrarch. His territory became part of the province of 


Syria. 


5.2.2. Government of Chalcis and Heliopolis in the Early Roman Period 

In the early Roman period, Chalcis was governed by the following: 

Ptolemy before 84 BC-41 BC 

Lysanias 41 BC-36 BC 

Cleopatra 36 BC-31 BC 

Zenodorus 31 BC-21 BC 

—WH 21 BC- AD 41 

Herod AD 41- AD 49 

Agrippa AD 49- AD 52 

Aristobulus (AD 72) 

There are four means to identify the borders of the territory of Chalcis and 
Heliopolis in this period: 

1. By relying on the written sources. 

2. By identifying the topographical features that are most likely to be used as 


borders. 


3. By eliminating of the territories of other cities and districts. 


510 Like the toparchies of Abila, Tarichea, Julias and Tiberias which were given by Nero to Agrippa П 
(Josephus Bel. 2.13.2). 
?!! Probable annexation to Sidon (cf. section 5.3.3.5). 
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The Massyas formed the territory of Chalcis. Strabo says that Chalcis is 
situated in the Massyas, that it was under Ptolemy, and that Ptolemy possessed the 
Massyas. The Massyas, i.e. the Biqa', is the valley situated between Lebanon and 
Antilibanus. In this manner, it is clear that everything in the valley, between the two 
mountains, is part of this territory. The peaks of Lebanon and Antilibanus should be the 
borders of this territory because they form the borders of the valley. The western border 
[Map 9] starts at point 1, at the place where the Litani bends to the west. The border 
follows the Litani River until reaching point 2. Then from point 2, it follows the peaks 
of the mountains surrounding Masgara, then the peaks of these mountains, 
consecutively: Jabal Niha, Jabal al-Barük, Jabal al-Kunaysah, Jabal Sannin, Jabal 
Kisrawan, Jabal al-Munaytirah, Dahr al-Qadib, Qurnah al-Sawda, and Jabal al- 
Qammii‘ah. The border stops at point 3 to the north of al-Qammü‘ah. 

The northern border can be identified as the waste land starting from point 4 
between al-Qasr and Hirmil and going to point 5 situated between al-Qa* and Jüsiyah. 
The eastern and southern border starts at point 6 to the east of ‘Arsal on the peaks of 
Antilibanus, then it follows those peaks until reaching point 7. At point 7, the border 
could diverge in two ways. In the first way, the border keeps moving south following 
the same peaks until reaching point 8 between Sargaya and Ma‘rabün, in which manner 
Ham and Ma‘räbün are included in the territory. In the second way, the border bends to 
the west following the peaks situated to the east of Ham until reaching point 9 at the 
entrance of the valley of Yahfufah, thus excluding Ham and Ma‘rabün. Then, from 
point 10, opposite to point 9, the border follows the peaks of Jabal al-Sarqï point 11 in 
the valley of Qarn to the north of Halwa. Here, there are two possible ways. The first, 


starts from point 12, to the east of Halwa, and follows the peaks situated to the west of 
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Dayr а-“Азауп until reaching point 14 to the east of Raxlah, thus excluding Dayr al- 
“А5ауіг. The second, starts from point 13, to the south of Abila, and follows the peaks 
situated to the east of Dayr al-' АЗауп until reaching point 14, thus including Dayr al- 
* A&ayir. From point 14, the border then follows the peaks of Jabal al-Sayx and reaches 
point 15 to the north west of Banyas. 

The territory of Chalcis was surrounded by the following cities and districts: 
Tyre, Sidon, Berytus, Byblus, Botrys, Tripolis, Arca, Laodicea, Emesa, Abila, 
Damascus, Paneas and Ulatha. The territories of Tyre, Sidon, Berytus, Byblus, Botrys, 
Tripolis and Arca are likely to be limited to the east by the peaks of Mt Lebanon and by 
the Litani River. The Litani River forms the eastern border of the territory of Sidon; this 


is proven by William of Tyre who says that the Litani River separates the territory of 
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Sidon from the plain of Marj “Суйп.” * The territories of Emesa and Laodicea ought to 


stop at the wasteland between points 4 and 5. In fact, between al-Qasr and Hirmil, at 


Xirbah Busaybis near Sawägir, an inscription was found indicating limiting the territory 
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of the Colony of Emesa in the 34 century at this location.>'? It is probable that at this 
y ry p 


place there was a wall, which connected between Lebanon and Antilibanus and which is 


mentioned by Pliny (Hist. Nat. 5.77) although he does not specify its exact location. 
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Antilibanus formed the territory of Abila; е valley of Zabadani is included in the 
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territory of Abila.” " Dayr al-‘A$äyir has an ambiguous position. It has direct access to 


Abila and is very close to it, and it is separated from Ше Віда“ by the peaks to the west, 


212 He does not give the name of the river, but the context clearly implies that it is the Litani. William of 
Tyre, 21.28. 

23 The inscription reads: restituit Col. Emesenorum (Ghadban, "Les Frontières du Territoire 
4 Нейоройз”, in La Géographie Administrative, pp.160-162). 

514 Abilene was governed by Agrippa son of Agrippa (cf. section 4.2.9). An inscription from Yabrüd 
(IGLS V 2707) mentions the name of Agrippa, which indicates that Yabrüd was in his jurisdiction and 
that Abilene covered Antilibanus. 

25 The valley of Zabadani is separated from the Віда“ by the peaks of Jabal al-Sarqi. Abila has a direct 
access to it through the valley of Barada. In fact, the valley of Zabdani is nothing but the upper valley of 
Barada. Therefore, the valley of Zabdani should be in Abilene. 
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between point 12 and 14. Further, in the Mamluk period, it was situated in the district of 
Тато al-Billan, which formed part of the district of Wadi Barada and Zabadani.°'® 
However, an inscription from Dayr а1-“А5ауіг!” gives the date 242, which should be 
calculated by a non-Seleucid era and which fits with dates found in the southern Віда“ 
(cf. section 5.2.3.5). Since the Seleucid era was the common era in Abila and the other 
villages of Antilibanus, it is likely that Dayr al-‘ASayir did not belong to Abilene. The 
borders of Paneas and Ulatha are situated between points 1 and 15, at the edge of the 
lowland. 

The hypothetical borders of the territory of Chalcis described here fit 
approximately with the borders of the Ottoman nahiyes of Baalbak, Віда“, Wadi al- 
Таут, ‘Arqüb and Marj *Uyün, with the addition of Hirmil, Marjhin and RaSba‘al and 
with the exclusion of ‘Aqürä [Map 5]. 

As a conclusion, we can confidently identify the limits of the territory of 
Chalcis [Map 8] before the foundation of the colony of Berytus as the limits of the 
Ottoman nahiyes of Baalbak, Віда“, Wadi al-Taym, *Arqüb and Marj ‘Uyün with the 
addition of Hirmil, Marjhin and RaSba‘al. The situation of Dayr al-‘AS8ayir cannot be 
determined exactly with the present evidence although its geographic location supports 
locating it in the territory of Abila. Ham and Ma‘rabin are also more likely situated in 
the territory of Chalcis. It should be noted that the limits identified here fit 
approximately with the limits of the modern cazas of Hirmil, Baalbak, Zahlah, Western 


Вай“, Rasayya and Hasbayya and with part of the caza of Marj “Суйп [Map 5]. 


5° Ibn Qadi Suhbah, Tarix, vol. 1, pp. 265, 333. Ibn Таап, Mufakahah al-Xillan, vol. 1, p. 93. An 
endowment deed from 1514, mentions Dayr Abul-‘A8a’ir in Iqlim al-Billan in the district of Zabadani (Жф 


báz Y GLO Hy SERA A UB, Jafet Library, Manuscript 340.59:M233mA). 
р Jalabert, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, MFO П, 1907, по. 70. 
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5.2.3. Roman Colony at Berytus and Heliopolis 


5.2.3.1. Territory of Berytus before the Colony 


The territory of Berytus before the foundation of the colony can be identified 
with the same methods used with Chalcis. To the west, the sea is the obvious limit. To 
the north lies the territory of Byblus. The Adonis River is the limit there. This is proven 
by the episcopal list discussed in section 5.1.6, which says that the river Abraham (Nahr 
Ibrahim) separated the diocese of Berytus from the diocese of Byblus. To the east, the 
peaks of Mt Lebanon, mainly Jabal al-Kunaysah, Jabal Sannin and Jabal Kisrawan, 
form natural borders. To the south lies the territory of Sidon. The Damur River is the 
limit. This is again proven by the same episcopal list. 

These limits indeed match the limits of Mamluk and Ottoman government of 
Beirut, which was formed of the districts of Beirut, Kisrawan, Jurd, Garb and Matn. 
However, in this period, the northern limit stopped at the bridge of Mu‘amalatan [Map 
11]. That part of the district of Futüh, which is situated to the south of Nahr Ibrahim, 
was originally in the Frankish territory of Beirut. The name Futüh means ‘conquests’ 
and it originates from the time of the Mamluk conquest of Frankish territory because all 


the conquered territories were called by the Mamluk state as al-Futüh al-Sahiliyyah dé 
(CT) the maritime conquests’. It was separated from Beirut after the Mamluk 


conquests. During the Crusader period, the river Ibrahim separated the county of 


Tripolis from the kingdom of Jerusalem, and the seigneurie of Byblus from the 
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seigneurie of Berytus." ' Further, according to local custom during the Mamluk and 


518 Jisr al-Mu‘ämalatayn ‘the bridge of the two provinces’. The name originates in the Mamluk period. 
The two provinces are the province of Damascus and the province of Tripolis. 

219 William of Tyre (16.29) says: Primus enim ad austro, erat Hierosolymorum, initium habens a rivo qui 
est inter Byblium et Berythum urbes maritimas provinciae Phoenicis. This stream (rivus) should be Nahr 
Ibrahim not Nahr al-Kalb since Jüniyah which is to the north of Nahr al-Kalb was situated in the 
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Ottoman period, this river was always considered as the limit between Kisrawan and the 
district of Jubayl.>”” 

As a conclusion, the limits of the territory of Berytus [Map 10] can be 
confidently stated as consisting of the sea to the west, the river Adonis to the north, the 
peaks of Lebanon to the east and the Damur river to the south. This corresponds 


approximately to the limits of the cazas of Kisrawan, Matn, Ba‘abda and ‘Alayh and of 


the city of Beirut. 


5.2.3.2. Foundation of the Colony 


According to Strabo (16.2.19), two legions were established at Berytus by 
Vipsanius Agrippa who added to it parts of the territory of Massyas. Agrippa was in 
Syria between 23 BC and 14 BC (Cassius Dio 53.31, 54.28), which means that the 
colony was founded between these dates. Jerome, in the Chronicles, says that a colony 
was established at Berytus in 14 BC. The two legions, which were settled there, were 
the V Macedonica and УШ Gallica.?! The colony was given the name Colonia Iulia 
Augusta Felix Berytus. Pliny calls it Felix Iulia (Hist. Nat. 5.78). According to 
Ulpianus?? (Digest of Justinian 50.15.1.1), Italic right” was granted to the colony and 


to its land by Augustus himself. 


seigneurie of Berytus according to the treaty between the Lady of Berytus and sultan Baybars in 1269 (al- 
Qalqašandī, Subh al-A ‘sa, vol. 14, р. 39-42). 

52 Thus in his epic poem, Gabriel Barclaeus says that when the Muslims conquered Kisrawan, the king of 
Jubayl was present at the river Ibrahim and was watching the destruction of Kisrawan but did not interfere 
(cf. al-Jumayyil, Zajaliyyat Ibn а!-Ойа т, p. 96). This means that this river formed the limit between 
Kisrawan and the territory of Jubayl. 

?! Millar, "The Roman Coloniae of the Near East", in Roman Eastern Policy, p. 12. Hall, Roman 
Berytus, p. 47. The names of the founding legions appear on the coins of Berytus (cf. Hill, Catalogue, pp. 
50, 60; RPC, vol. 1, no. 4547). 

?? Based on a speech by Emperor Hadrian. 

523 Le. the right not to pay the land tax, which was enjoyed by Italy. 
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5.2.3.3. Extension of the Territory of the Colony into the Massyas 


Since the two legions were settled in Berytus, the original territory of the 
colony should be formed of the territory of Berytus whose limits were identified in 
section 5.2.3.1 [Map 10]. Strabo says that part of the Massyas was added to its territory, 
until the sources of the Orontes. Latin inscriptions from Ше Віда“ and Heliopolis 
indicate the presence of Roman colonists there. But, Heliopolis is said by Ulpianus to be 
given the status of an Italian colony by Septimius Severus. In fact, the title of this 
colony appears as Colonia Iulia Augusta Felix Heliopolis on inscriptions dated after 
Severus. 

The evidence seems contradictory. Therefore, we will examine all the available 
evidence and conclude whether the colony of Berytus was extended into the Massyas 
under Augustus. First, the following are the arguments in favour of the foundation of 
Heliopolis as a separate colony, besides Berytus, by Augustus: 

1. The title of the colony Colonia Iulia Augusta Felix Heliopolis indicates that it was 
founded by Augustus. 
2. Decurions and patrons of the colony are mentioned in inscriptions from 
Heliopolis and Nihà, some of which are surely dated before Septimius Severus: 
a. Heliopolis (IGLS VI 2795): Titus Statilius Maximus Severus Lucius 
Iuventius Munitus, augur, decemvir and patron of the colony. 
b. Heliopolis (IGLS VI 2759): King Agrippa, patron of the colony. 
c. Heliopolis (IGLS VI 2760): King C. Iulius Sohaemus son of king 


Samsigeramus, patron of the colony. 
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d. Heliopolis (IGLS VI 2780): Titus Alfius Maximus Modestus Sentianus, 
sacerdos of Jupiter Optimus Maximus Heliopoitanus and honoured with 
decurional ornaments by decree of the decurions. 

e. Heliopolis (IGLS VI 2791): Marcus Licinius Pompenna Potitus Urbanus, 
sacerdos of I.O.M.H., decurion, duumvir quinquennalis, flamen munerarius, 
given the public horse by Hadrian. 

f. Heliopolis (IGLS VI 2793): Publius Statilius Iustus Sentianus, decurion of 
the colony. 

g. Heliopolis (IGLS VI 2798): someone, whose name has dropped, honoured 
with the duumviral ornaments by decree of the decurions. The war of 
Commagene is mentioned in the inscription. This is likely to be the was of 
annexation of Commagene in AD 72, which places the inscription before 
Severus. 

h. Nihà (IGLS VI 2935): Narcisus son of Casius, Воолғотікос of the colony 


of Heliopolis Napkioog Kaotiov Воолеотікос Kod. НА. 


3. The name Colonia Iul. Aug. Fel. Heliopolis is probably mentioned in an 


inscription from Niha. This inscription (IGLS VI 2937) says: [Imperatori] Caes(ari) 


Ael(io) Ha[driano ... Ant]onino [Au(gusto)] colon[... s]plendidissimae [...]. This 


inscription clearly dates from the time of Antoninus Pius but the name of the colony 


is lacking. Another inscription from Labwe (IGLS VI 2899) says: [...] Antonino 


Aug. DEC ex dec. dec. splendidissimae col. Iul. Aug. Fel. Hel. There is no indication 


whether this is Antoninus Pius or Caracalla. The epithet splendidissima might 


indicate that the two inscriptions are contemporary, in which case we can date the 
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first inscription to the time of Antoninus Pius. However, this epithet was used in the 
times of Caracalla too. 
4. Ulpianus (Digesta Iustiniani 50.15.1.2) says that Heliopolis was given the 
political affairs of an Italian colony by Severus after the civil war est et Heliupolitana, 
quae a divo Severo per belli civilis occasionem italicae coloniae rem publicam accepit. Ulpianus 
is referring to the war between Septimius and Niger in 194. However, if Augustus 
had already given Italic right to the colony of Berytus (according to the testimony of 
Ulpianus himself), and if Heliopolis was part of the territory of Berytus (i.e. it had 
Italic right), then why would Severus give it Italic right again? 
5. The statement of Ulpianus can be interpreted in a different manner: Italic right 
was given to the colony of Heliopolis, which was originally a colony without Italic 
right. 
6. Strabo's statement can be given two interpretations: 
a. Influenced by his geographical vision of the region (cf. in section 3.3.1.1), 
which places the Massyas close to Berytus (either separated by the Macras 
plain or directly touching), he could have assumed that, when Augustus 
settled the veterans in Berytus, he extended their territory into the neighboring 
Massyas plain. 
b. The foundation of a colony at Heliopolis is implied in the same statement. 
Thus, the two legions were also settled in Heliopolis in a separate colony 
besides Berytus but Strabo or his source did not know the exact event and 


thought that parts of the Massyas were added to the colony. This is proven by 
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the fact that the two founding legions of Berytus are shown on the coins of 
Heliopolis, which implies that they founded Heliopolis too. 
7. Probable traces of centuriae of 200 iugera (720 m x 720 m) in the Віда“ can be 
identified, especially in the area between Zahlah and Heliopolis. Since under 
Augutus the territories of colonies were divided in centuriae of 200 iugera, ? this 
means that these centuries date to the time of Augustus. However, centuries of 200 
iugera were also used after Augustus and on territories of cities, which were not 
colonies or municipia. "^ This means that the traces of these centuria do not 
necessarily date to the time of Augustus. 
The following are the arguments in favor of the extension of the territory of the 
colony into the Massyas: 
1. The statement of Strabo, taken literally, is a proof of that. The statement of Strabo 
might be an informal statement of the fact that the territory of Heliopolis was 
annexed to Berytus. 
2. The statement of Ulpianus, taken literally, can be understood to imply that 
Heliopolis was not a separate colony previously (regardless whether it was in the 
jurisdiction of Berytus or whether it had Italic right) and that it was simply separated 
from Berytus. The fact that Heliopolis starts issuing coins under Severus supports 


this.’ The problem with the statement of Ulpianus is that it does not confirm 


whether Heliopolis was previously in the jurisdiction of Berytus. 


54 Millar, “The Roman Coloniae of the Near East”, in Roman Eastern Policy, p. 33. 

55 Blume, Die Schriften der Rómischen Feldmesser, vol. 1, pp. 94-97, 170-171, 245-246. 

226 As on the territory of Damascus (cf. Dodinet, Leblanc, Vallat and Villeneuve, "Le Paysage antique en 
Syrie", Syria 67, 1990, pp. 337-355). 

57 Wroth, Catalogue, pp. Ixxvii-Ixxviii, 290-295. Butcher, “Small Change”, Berytus 45-46, 2001-2002, 
pp. 65-66, 157-158. 
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3. The plain of Berytus does not provide sufficient allotments for all colonists 
especially if they amounted to more than a thousand. Therefore, lands had to be 
allotted to them from the Massyas. In fact, if the plain of Berytus (less than 50 km?) 
is divided in centuriae of 200 iugera, it can be assigned to less than 97 persons. 

4. The probable traces of Augustan centuriae of 200 iugera in the Віда“ support this 
although this centuriation may be later than the time of Augustus. 

5. The fact that Heliopolis was a city before the foundation of the colony does not 
mean that Augustus refrained from adding it to the territory of Berytus. In fact, 
according to Liber Coloniarum, the town (oppidum) of Caudium in Campania was 
added with its territory to the colony of Beneventum by Augustus himself; in the 
same manner, the town (oppidum) of Calatia in Campania was added with its 


territory to the colony of Capua by Sulla.” 


Therefore, Heliopolis and its territory 
could have been simply annexed to the territory of Berytus. 

6. О. Vesius Petilianus, decurio Berytensis, is mentioned in an inscription from Nihà 
(IGLS VI 2942). Two other Vesii are also buried in Niha: Q. Vesius Magnus (IGLS 
VI 2943) and L. Vesius Verecundus (IGLS VI 2944). A Ovnotog Aupovetog is also 
mentioned in an inscription from Niha (IGLS VI 2932). This proves that colonists 
were settled in Ntha. The fact that one of them was a decurion in the order of 
Berytus proves that Niha, in the Massyas, was in the territory of the colony of 
Berytus. 

7. A dedication to Cnaeus Iulius Rufus, son of Lucius, of the Fabia tribe, primopilus 


of I Italica Legion was found in Berytus.°”’ Cnaeus Iulius Rufus, son of Lucius, of 


the Fabia tribe, primopilus, is buried in Karak Nth (IGLS VI 2955). Both are 


28 Blume, Die Schriften der Rómischen Feldmesser, vol. 1, p. 232. 
59 Ghadban, "Trois Nouvelles Inscriptions”, BAAL 2, 1997, pp. 206-223. 
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seemingly the same person, which indicates also that colonists settled in the 
Massyas and that it was in the territory of Berytus. 

8. There is no firm evidence yet of the title Colonia Iulia Augusta Felix Heliopolis 
before the time of Severus. 

9. The title Colonia Iulia Augusta Felix Heliopolis and the appearance of the two 


founding legions of Berytus on the coins of Heliopolis”? 


indicate that the colony at 
Heliopolis dates to the time of Augustus and that its colonists were of the same 
legions as those of Berytus. This does not negate the fact that it was indeed part of 
the colony of Berytus. Even if later Heliopolis was separated from Berytus under 
Severus, Heliopolis would stay an Augustan foundation because its colonists 
descend from the colonists that were settled by Augustus. The colony stays a Julia 
Augusta Felix colony even if it was divided into two parts. 
10. The decurions mentioned before the time of Severus (IGLS VI 2791, 2798) may 
be those who assembled in the curia at Berytus. 
11. The mention of patrons of the colony in the region of Heliopolis before Severus 
does not mean that the colony of Heliopolis was meant. Dedication to patrons of the 
colony can be found anywhere in the territory of the colony. 

Most evidence supports the fact that territory of the colony was extended into 
the Massyas. Based on this, we can conclude that the territory of Heliopolis was 
annexed to the territory of Berytus. Both towns and their territories composed the 
territory of the colony as a whole and the chief-town of the colony was Berytus, where 


the curia was also located. 


230 Wroth, Catalogue, p. 294, no. 29. Okamura, “Western Legions in Baalbek", Historia 37, 1988, pp. 
126-128. Millar, “The Roman Coloniae of the Near East", in Roman Eastern Policy, p. 33. 
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The colony was granted Italic right, and colonists were surely settled in the 
villages and farms of the Massyas, where they owned property, and in Heliopolis itself. 
Although Ulpianus says that Heliopolis was given Italic right by Severus, it is possible 
that he did not know that Heliopolis was originally part of the territory of Berytus. 
Heliopolis was a town in the jurisdiction of Berytus and did not form a civitas separate 
from Berytus as there is no evidence that it had its own order of decurions before 
Severus. In this manner, Heliopolis was like Caudium which was a town in the colony 
of Beneventum but which had its own territory before its annexation to Beneventum. 
However, It is possible that after annexation, two administrative districts were retained 
within the colony: that of Berytus and that of Heliopolis [Map 12]. This would make it 
possible for the territory of Heliopolis to be detached from Berytus by Severus after AD 
194. 

It should be noted that the annexation of the territory of Heliopolis might be 
linked with the death of Zenodorus its ruler in 21 BC since the colony was founded 
between 23 BC and 14 BC. This means that the territory of Heliopolis was annexed 


when its government became vacant. 


5.2.3.4. Territory of Chalcis after the Foundation of the Colony 


The fact that Herod and Agrippa son of Agrippa ruled Chalcis between AD 41 
and 53 means that Chalcis retained its own government after the foundation of the 
colony. This means that the Massyas was not annexed all to the colony. In fact, this is 
confirmed by Strabo who says that much of the Massyas tov Macovov moAAnv was 
added, not all of it, and that it was extended until the sources of the Orontes, pointing to 


the region of Heliopolis. 
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From this we can conclude that the Massyas, or what we labelled as the 
territory of Chalcis in section 5.2.2, was originally divided into two districts or 
toparchies: that of Chalcis and that of Heliopolis. This can explain how the territory of 
Heliopolis was annexed to the territory of Berytus. 

But, what would constitute the limit between these two districts in a plain such 
as the Biqa‘? The lake, which at that time existed in the middle of the Віда“, is the 
obvious border [Map 12125! This lake was described by Polybius (5.45.10, 5.46.1) who 
says that it formed in the valley two narrow passes on both sides; on one side Gerrha 
[12, Map 12] was located and on the other Brochi [13, Map 12]. In this manner, the 
narrowest places on both sides of the lake can be identified as the limits. Another look 
at the map of the divisions of the Віда“ in Ottoman times shows that the districts of 
Qurnah, Hammara and Sif al-Harradin are indeed separated by the lake. The lake was 
drained by orders of Sayfuddin Tunkiz viceroy of Damascus in the 14" century who had 
bought the lake from the public treasury.” Canals were dug for this purpose, and many 
of these canals, like Nahr al-Guzayyil, still exist. The districts of Qurnah, Sif al- 
Harradin and Hammarah are obviously separated by the lake so they must have existed 
before the 14" century when the lake was drained.” After the drying of the lake, the 
new borders of these districts followed the newly dug canals as it is evident in the 
Ottoman divisions [Map 5]. The border between Sif al-Harradin and Qurnah passes 
near Qal'ah al-Madiq, at the narrowest place between the lake and the mountain. The 
lake of ‘Ammiq, which is a remnant of the old lake, still forms a narrow pass at this 


53! The extent of the ancient lake of the Вай“ was identified through the works of the German survey of 
the Вща“ (cf. Hachmann, "Zur Kulturgeographie der Biqà'", in Edzard, Ката el Loz-Kumidi, pp. 43- 
49). The lake, appearing on the maps in this study, was drawn based on their map (p. 49). 

5? Abul-Fida’, Taqwim al-Buldan, p. 40. According to Abul-Fida’, the lake was situated between Karak 
Май and ‘Anjar. 

533 In addition, the toponym sf ‘highland’ is old and dates probably to the Abbasid period. The village of 
al-Suwayfat (plural diminutif of sawfatu, fem. of Sifu ог awfu) is attested in the 9" century (al-Sijill al- 
Arslani, p. 48). 
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location. This is the place where the fortress of Brochi was situated. The border between 
the districts of Hammara, Qurnah and Baalbak passes by the rivers of al-Guzayyil and 
Samsin, between Kafr Zabad and ‘Anjar. Gerrha was also situated at this place. 

Therefore, we conclude that the border between the territories of Baalbak and 
Chalcis started near Qal‘ah al-Madiq, passed by the lake and ended between ‘Anjar and 
Kafr Zabad [Map 12]. The distribution of Latin inscriptions in the Віда“ proves this. АП 
Latin inscriptions published in IGLS VI were indeed found to the north of this line 
although inscriptions to the south of this line are generally fewer than those to the north 
of it [Map 12]. The significance of these Latin inscriptions, especially those bearing the 
name of Roman citizens and those with dedications to Jupiter Heliopolitanus, is that 
they indicate the extent of the settlements of the colonists hence the extent of the 
colony. Although a Greek inscription from ‘Anjar (IGLS VI 2979) reveals the name of 
Тітос Іоо7лос Kpnó[], this person need not be a Roman colonist from Heliopolis or 
Berytus. Even if he was a colonist, his presence there does not indicate that ‘Anjar was 
included in the territory of the colony especially that no Latin inscriptions had been 
found at “Ащаг. 

We should notice indeed that the territory of Chalcis is approximately 
equivalent to the Ottoman nahiyes of Sif al-Harradin, Sif al-Bayyad, Hammara, Wadi 


al-Taym, ‘Arqüb and probably Marj ‘Uyün. 


5.2.3.5. Territory of Sidon and its Possible Extension 
The idea that the territory of Sidon was extended into the Massyas was first 


53 This was mainly based on the statement of Josephus (Ant. 18.6.3) 


proposed by Jones. 


534 Jones, Cities, р. 270. Jones, "The Urbanization of the Iturean Principality”, IRS 21, 1931, p. 266. 
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who says that during the government of Flaccus in Syria (AD 32-35), the 
Damascenes were at differences with the Sidonians over limits Aauacknvoi Хдоуок лері 
Ороу бїйфоро1 кайвотфтес. This was further supported by inscriptions from Dayr al- 
* A&ayir, Kafr Опа, and ‘Ayha which cannot be calculated by the Seleucid era. 

First, I will examine the controversial dates. These dates are presented in the 
following table which shows the dates distributed according to location and calculated 


according to the Sidonian (111 BC), Berytian (81 BC) and Seleucid (312 BC) eras. 


Location Date Sidon Berytus Seleucid 
“Ауһа [1] 202? 91 121 110 BC 
Raxlah [2] 379*5 268 298 67 
392239 281 311 80 
404% 293 323 92 
40754! 296 326 95 
518°” 407 437 206 
Burqué [3] 497543 386 416 185 
‘Ayn Низа [4] 41654 305 335 104 
‘Ayn ‘Ata [5] 375°? 264 294 63 
Dayr а!-“Аӛгуіг [6] 242246 131 161 70 BC 
Kafr Qüq [7] 3007 189 219 12 BC 
Halwa [8] 266248 155 185 46 ВС 
282759 171 201 30ВС 
* Aytanit [9] 23255 121 151 80 BC 
Hammara[10] 5135! 402 432 201 
58157 470 500 269 
Dakwah [11] 6255 514 544 313 


55 Rey-Coquais, "Syrie Romaine”, JRS 68, 1978, p. 63. 

236 Numbers here refer to Map 12. 

57 Mouterde, Antiquités, MUSJ 29, fasicule 2, 1951-1952, по. 4. 

598 Jalabert, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, MFO II, 1907, no. 68. 
539 Wadd. 2557c. 

340 Jalabert, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, MFO II, 1907, no. 67. 
#1 Mouterde, Antiquités, MUSJ 29, fasicule 2, 1951-1952, no. 5. 

M2 Jalabert, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, MFO II, 1907, no. 69. 
58 Mouterde, Antiquités, MUSJ 29, fasicule 2, 1951-1952, no. 6. 
544 Thid., no. 2. 

545 Thid., no. 1. 

5^6 Jalabert, Inscriptions Grecques et Latines, MFO II, 1907, no. 70. 
#7 Wadd. 2557e. 

548 Aliquot, “Inscriptions Grecques”, BAAL 2004, p. 301. 

” Thid., p. 308. 

550 IGLS VI 2989. 

551 Ghadban, “Monuments de Наттаға”, Ktema 10, 1985, p 298. 
222 Jbid., p. 304. 
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The majority of Greek inscriptions found in Syria date to the 1° century AD 
and after, a few had been found from the 1“ century BC. In a mountainous area, in 
which most of these locations are situated, it is rare to find inscriptions mentioning 
construction work before the 1* century AD. Thus dates belonging to the 1* century BC 
are less acceptable than dates belonging to the 1* century AD and after. In this manner, 
a Seleucid era can be rejected for “Ауһа, Dayr al-‘ASayir, Kafr Опа, Halwa and 
‘Aytanit. In fact, the bronze model of ship from *Aytanit had been proven by Seyrig to 


belong to the 2" century АР. 


Although it is certain that this ship was dedicated to the 
temple of Zeus Baethmares at Bab Mari‘, this object might originate from somewhere 
else and does not necessarily reflect the era used in this place. 

The Seleucid era cannot be accepted for the dates from Hammara and Dakwah. 
The inscription bearing the date 513 from Hammara, bears also the symbol of the cross, 
which indicates that it belongs to the Christian period." The same is the case with the 
inscription from Dakwah. 

The Seleucid ега is acceptable for the dates of Raxlah and Види although 
some"? have calculated the dates of Raxlah according to a Pompeian era. This was 
related to the fact that in the Christian period the diocese of Rachle (Raxlah) was in 


557 But, the diocese of 


Phoenicia Maritima, under the authority of the archbishop of Tyre. 
Barcusa (Burqu3) was under the jurisdiction of the archbishop of Damascus, and anyone 
observing the map does not see any clear border between Raxlah and BurquS which are 


close to each other. Further, during Ше Mamluk and Ottoman period, Raxlah, Burqus as 


well as Dayr al-' ASayir were situated in the district of Iqlim al-Billan which was part of 


553 IGLS VI 2985. 

54 Seyrig, "Antiquités Syriennes ", Syria 28, 1951, pp. 101-123. 
555 Ghadban, "Monuments de Наттаға”, Ktema 10, 1985, p. 298. 
556 Fossey, “Inscriptions”, ВСН 21, 1897, p. 65. 

577 Devreesse, p. 200. 
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the district of Zabadani and Wadi Barada (cf. Appendix 3.1). In fact, ecclesiastical 
divisions do not necessarily reflect administrative divisions. 

The Seleucid era is acceptable for the date from ‘Ayn ‘Ata. But the name in the 
inscription, IovAiog Коубоорос Елєролос, indicates rather a date later than the 15 
century AD, i.e. at the time when praenomina were usually dropped. The Seleucid era is 
also acceptable for the inscription of ‘Ayn HirSa but the era of Sidon which gives the 
year AD 305 is also acceptable. In this manner, the dates of ‘Ayn ‘Ata and ‘Ayn Hirsa 
may be calculated by an era other than the Seleucid. 

This analysis shows that those dates, which are more likely to be calculated by 
an era other than the Seleucid era, are all situated inside the boundaries of the territory 
of Chalcis, which have been determined in section 5.2.2. The only exception is Dayr al- 
“Абауіг and probably Raxlah but they don't change much of the borderline. 

But by which era should we calculate these dates? The era of Berytus (81 BC) 
is acceptable. But the era used in the territory of Heliopolis is the Seleucid era and the 
era of Berytus is not attested until now although Heliopolis was annexed to Berytus. In 
this manner, we can eliminate the era of Berytus. This leaves the era of Sidon as the 
remaining choice. But if the whole southern Massyas was in the territory of Sidon, what 
might have happened to the territory of Chalcis? Schmidt suggested that Herod and 


Aristobulus became kings of Chalcis ad Belum.” 


But as indicated in section 4.2.10, 
there is no evidence that these kings ruled Chalcis ad Belum. 
Therefore, different propositions can be posed as a conclusion: 


1. Josephus says that during the government of Flaccus (between AD 32 and 


35) the controversy between Damascus and Sidon occurred. But Herod became king of 


555 Schmitt, "Zum Königreich Chalkis”, ZDPV 98, 1982, р. 118. 
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Chalcis in AD 41, i.e. after this event. We can assume from this that the territory of 
Chalcis was annexed to Sidon between 20 BC, after the death of Zenodorus, and AD 41, 
and that in AD 41 this territory was separated from Sidon and given to Herod. In this 
manner, it cannot be the controversy between the Damascenes and Sidonians cannot be 
taken as a proof that Herod did not rule Chalcis because this controversy would have 
happened before his accession. It is probable that after its annexation to Sidon, the 
territory of Chalcis started using the era of Sidon, and that it continued using it after its 
separation from Sidon. 

2. Itis possible that the statement of Josephus is inaccurate. In fact, since 
Jabal al-Sayx would have formed the border between the territory of Sidon and that of 
Damascus [Map 12], it is obvious that controversies arising from such a boundary are 
less likely to happen because the mountain itself stands as a firm boundary between the 
two territories. This means that the territory of Chalcis remained separate and wasn’t 
attached to Sidon. Based on this, it is possible that there was a proper era for Chalcis 
with which we can convert the dates given in the inscriptions. In fact, the coins of 
Zenodorus bear the date 87 (LZII) which cannot be calculated by the Seleucid era. 
While this can stand for LZIIX (Seleucid 287, 26/25 BC), it 1s clear on the coins that no 
У is missing (cf. section 4.2.4.3). Other coins of Zenodorus bear the date LBIIX, which 
is clearly a Seleucid date (31/30 BC). The coins of Lysanias bear the date LBOX, which 
is also Seleucid (41/40 BC). It is possible then, that the date 87 on the coins of 
Zenodorus represents a proper era. Since Zenodorus ruled from 31 to 21 BC, the starting 


559 


date of this era may be situated between 118 BC and 108 ВС.” Yet since Heliopolis 


was under the rule of Zenodorus, why did not it use this era too? Possibly, this era was 


55? It should be noted however that the era of Sidon (111 BC) falls within this interval. 
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proper to the territory of Chalcis only; that is why it was not used in the Hauran too. In 
any case, an era starting between 118 and 108 BC is an acceptable era to calculate the 
dates from ‘Ayha, Hammara, Dakwah, ‘Ayha, ‘Ayn ‘Ata, Kafr Опа, Dayr al-‘ASayir, 
Halwa, and Bab Mari‘. 

The first proposition is the most acceptable as it is supported by more evidence. 
In this manner, the territory of Chalcis was probably annexed to Sidon between 21 BC 
and AD 41, in which time a controversy happened between Sidon and Damascus on 
their borders between AD 32 and 35. However, we should take into consideration the 
probability that Chalcis had its own era, and that the dates analysed above can be 
calculated by it. However, new inscriptions containing dates need to be revealed from 


this region, especially inscriptions containing indiction dates. 


5.2.4. Heliopolis from the 3" to the 7" Centuries 

After the war against Niger in AD 194, Severus probably detached the territory 
of Heliopolis from the territory of Berytus, transforming it into a separate colony, which 
retained Italic right and which bore the title Colonia Iulia Augusta Felix Helioplis. This 
could have happened because Berytus did not support Septimius against Niger, while 


560 


Heliopolis supported him.” Heliopolis became part of the province of Syria Phoenice 


when Severus divided Syria into Syria Phoenice and Coele Syria. ??! 


Then it became part 
of Syria Libanensis when Syria Phoenice was divided into Phoenice Maritima and 


Phoenice Libanensis during the 4" century. Hierocles lists the main cities and territories 
g ry 


of the province of Phoenicia Libanensis as: Emesa, Abila, Laodicea, Damascus, 


?9 Millar, “The Roman Coloniae of the Near East", in Roman Eastern Policy, pp. 32-33. 
291 Rey-Coquais, “Syrie Romaine”, JRS 68, 1978, p. 66. 
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Heliopolis, and Palmyra??? 


Each of these had its own territory or chora, and formed the 
administrative units of each province. During the Christian period, Heliopolis and its 
chora were headed by a bishop under the metropolitan of Damascus. ^? 

The former territory of Chalcis was probably added to the territory of the 
colony of Heliopolis. This is proven by the fact that Hierocles does not mention Chalcis, 
neither in Phoenicia Libanensis nor in Phoenicia Maritima. This is further proven by the 
fact that at the time of the Islamic conquest and after, the Biqa* comprised the territory 
or kuratu of Baalbak. After the Islamic conquest in AD 634, the territory or chora or 
diocese of Heliopolis became the küratu of Baalbak, which comprised all the Biqa* and 
very likely Marj “Суйп, Wadi al-Taym апа ‘Arqüb also. 

Thus in this period, the territory of Heliopolis corresponded approximately to 
the Mamluk districts of Ва“, Marj “Суйп, Wadi al-Taym and ‘Arqüb [Maps 13, 14]. 


The position of Raxlah and Dayr а-“Азаут is uncertain. 


262 Honigmann, Le Synekdémos, р. 41. 
°° Devreesse, pp. 205-206. 
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CHAPTER 6 


CONCLUSION 


6.1. Ethnic and Linguistic Composition of the Віда“, Wadi al-Taym and *Arqub 
(Chapter 2) 

The native sedentary people of these regions were known by the Greeks and 
then by the Romans as ‘Syrians’ (Syri, Хоро). Their language was Aramaic, known in 
Greek and Latin as ‘Syriac’ Syra Хора. Indeed, this land was part of Ше Aramean 
kingdom of Aram Zobah/Beth Rehob. The origins of this people do not necessarily go 
back only to the Arameans or to the people of the land of Canaan before the coming of 
the Arameans because the Assyrians used to deport people from their native lands and 
settle them in other places of the Assyrian realm. Since Aramaic was used in the 
Assyrian administration besides Assyrian and was a common means of communication 
in the Assyrian realm, Aramaic spread among all the peoples of this realm. It is likely 
that the people of the regions of our study used the term Aramaye * Arameans' to name 
themselves in Aramaic. Later, the terms Süraye and Suryäye ‘Syrians’ were used 
alongside Aramäye under the influence of the Greek language. The Aramaic language is 
called Агатауа ‘Aramaic’ in Aramaic and later also the terms 5йғауа and Süryäya 
‘Syriac’ were used as epithets for it under the influence of Greek. 

It is possible that Persians and other Iranians were settled in these regions but 
no evidence for that exists. 

After the conquest of Alexander, Greeks settled in Syria. In the regions of our 
study, there is no clear evidence of Greek settlements except in Heliopolis where one of 


its quarters was known as ‘the quarter of the Macedonians’. 
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With the Greek conquest, Greek became the language of administration of the 
different Greek states. Greek spread among non-Greeks as a result of that. However, the 
extent of its spread in the regions of our study during the Greek period cannot be 
determined. In the Roman period, the abundance of Greek inscriptions, especially in 
villages, does not necessarily indicate the extinction of Syriac but rather indicates 
Greco-Syriac bilingualism. However, it is likely that at Heliopolis, Greek became the 
dominant language. 

Jews are attested at Chalcis and in the neighbouring country of Zabadani as 
attested in Megillath Ta‘anith. It is possible that there was a Jewish community in 
Heliopolis although there is no evidence for that. 

With the annexation of the territory of Heliopolis to the colony of Berytus in 
the 1“ century BC, Roman colonists settled in it. Their names are widely attested іп 
inscriptions (cf. section 5.2.3.3). As it is the case in the rest of Roman lands, Roman 
citizenship was likely given to Syrian and Greek natives in these regions, especially to 
notables. Thus some of these Roman citizens have Greek or Syriac names like Gaeus 
Iulius Azizus son of Menander (IGLS VI 2917), Celsinius Burcaeus (IGLS VI 2937) 
and Petreia Helis Maxima daughter of Iacchus (IGLS VI 2961). However, by AD 212, 
all the people of these regions received citizenship by edict of Caracalla. Those who did 
not receive citizenship before 212 were given the gentilice Aurelius/Aurelia. Thus all 
the persons in the inscription of the temple of Hammara are introduced by the epithet 
Aüprpaoi (IGLS VI 2986). Latin was introduced by the colonists as it is attested by the 
large number of Latin inscriptions from the region of Heliopolis which surpasses the 


amount of the other Latin inscriptions from Syria. However, it appears from the 
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inscriptions that Latin was replaced by Greek starting in the 5" century when Latin 
inscriptions become virtually absent. 

Evidence for the presence of Arabs, i.e. people originating from Arabia, is 
present but scarce. The onomastic evidence studied in section 2.2.2 does not confirm the 
presence of sedentary settlements of Arab origin as those found in Hauran. However, 
Safaitic inscriptions and nomadic constructions and cairns were found and excavated in 
al-Rahwah near ‘Irsal (cf. section 2.2.2.1). These were clearly left by nomads and there 
are no traces of permanent sedentary settlements at that site. Further, al-Rahwah is 
situated in the northestern highlands of the region of our study, far from the densely 
settled areas, and close to the Syrian Desert. 

After the conquest of Syria by Chosroes in AD 614, Persians settled in 
Heliopolis. The Persians of Heliopolis are attested in early Islamic history. Oral sources 
on the conquest of Heliopolis dating to the ou century? ^ say that the people of 
Heliopolis were Romans Айти," Nabateans Nabatu (i.e. Syrians), Persians Fursu, 
and Arabs ‘Arabu. Although these sources were orally transmitted from witnesses to the 
capture of Heliopolis, they reflect later perception of events. Thus at the time of the 
Arab conquest, the Arabs did not distinguish between ‘Romans’ and ‘Nabateans’ and 
these Nabateans were also called Romans unlike what these sources imply. As for the 
term ‘Arabs’ in these sources, it refer to Arabs allied with the Romans and serving as 
auxiliaries like the tribes of Gassan and Tanüx. Their presence at Heliopolis does not 
indicate that they were settled in that place but that they were serving as a garrison 
there. Even if this source reflects a later situation, the presence of Persians at Heliopolis 


in the early Islamic period is confirmed by the fact that caliph Mu'awiyah moved many 


564 al-Baladuri, Futūħ al-Buldan, p. 130. Ibn ‘Asäkir, Tarix Dimasq, vol. 28, pp. 135-136. 
565 The term ‘Romans’ here refers to soldiers who were not native of Heliopolis. 
566 The term ‘Nabateans’ here refers to Syriac-speaking natives. 
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of them from Heliopolis and settled them in Antioch and in coastal cities like Tripoli.”°? 


By the Abbasid period, the people of Baalbak 9 were Persians according to Ibn Wadih 


al-Ya'qübi. 


6.2. Origin and Location of the Itureans (Chapter 3) 

The Itureans are members of a tribe called Yazüru in Arabic, Yefür in the Bible, 
Itovpatot in Greek and /tyraei in Latin. This tribe originates from Arabia but there is no 
evidence about which region in Arabia. The tribe Yazür, attested in Safaitic inscriptions 
extending from Jabal Usays to the east of Hauran, is possibly identical with the Itureans 
but it could be a different tribe with a similar name. The Itureans and other Arab tribes 
that settled in Hauran were closely related to the Safaitic tribes in the sense that the 
tribes of Hauran represent sedentary or semi-nomadic branches of the Safaitic tribes. 
Their language was the same as the Safaitic northern Arabian dialect which uses ha- as 
a definite article. 

During the Persian period, between the 4" and 3" centuries BC, the Itureans 
were present in Hauran and Gilead as nomads alongside other Arab tribes. These tribes 
of Hauran came under the rule of Ptolemy son of Mennaeus, Lysanias and Zenodorus. 
Zenodorus used them in raids against neighbouring cities, which led Augustus to send a 
campaign against them into Trachonitis. Augustus took Hauran from Zenodorus and 
gave it to Herod king of Judea. Herod applied a policy of sedentarization on these rebel 


tribes, and as a result, the Itureans and other Arab tribes settled in Hauran in permanent 


297 al-Baladuri, Futūħ al-Buldän, р. 148. 

568 By this Ibn Wadih means the Muslims of Baalbak because he was not interested in listing non- 
Muslims in his geography. 

59 Ibn Wadih al-Ya'qübi, Kitab al-Buldan, p. 327. 
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sedentary settlements. Surveys in this region prove that a trend of settlement growth 
started with the 1° century BC. 

Branches of this tribe moved to Mt Lebanon into the region of Botrys, where 
according to Strabo they controlled Botrys, Gigarthus, Sinna, Borrama and 
Theoprosopon until Pompey ended their rule there. In AD 6, Aemilius Secundus was 
sent against them and captured their castle in Mt Lebanon. 

The Itureans and a branch of them, the Baethaemi, are attested through Pliny in 
northern Syria (i.e. Coele Syria according to him), although he does not give an exact 
location for them. 

There is no certain evidence for the presence of the Itureans in the region of our 
study, in Arca and in Antilibanus. However, the Safaitic inscriptions and remains found 


at al-Rahwah could have been left by Itureans. 


6.3. Ptolemy son of Mennaeus, Lysanias and Zenodorus (sections 4.2.1, 4.2.2 and 
4.2.3) 

There is no evidence that Ptolemy son of Mennaeus was Iturean. He was 
probably a notable, native to the region of Chalcis or Heliopolis, who rose to power 
under the title of tetrarch. It is possible that he was the archpriest of Heliopolis or of this 
region before he became a tetrarch. It is likely that he was a Syrian as the ending —aeus 
in his father’s name is Aramaic. 

Ptolemy ruled Chalcis and Heliopolis as well as Ulatha, Paneas, Gaulanitis, 
Batanea, Trachonitis and Auranitis. The Itureans were his subjects and they were likely 
used as armed men. It is possible that Ptolemy extended his rule over Botrys and its 


region through these Itureans. 
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Lysanias succeeded his father Ptolemy but he was killed by orders of Marc 
Antony who gave his lands to Cleopatra. After Actium, Zenodorus ruled the territory of 
Lysanias. He used the Itureans of Hauran in raids and robberies and as a result Augustus 
deprived him of his territories. Zenodorus was probably a relative of Lysanias. There is 


no evidence that he was Iturean. 


6.4. The chronology and Extent of the Territories of Chalcis and Heliopolis 
(section 5.2) 

By the end of Seleucid rule, the Massyas was probably divided between two 
toparchies: Chalcis and Heliopolis. The territory of Chalcis was situated to the south of 
the lake of Massyas and was approximately equivalent with the Ottoman districts of Sif 
al-Harradin, Sif al-Bayyad, Hammara, Wadi al-Taym, ‘Arqüb and probably Marj 
*Uyün [Maps 13, 23, 27]. The territory of Heliopolis was situated to the north of the 
lake and was approximately equivalent with the Ottoman districts of Karak Nüh, 
Qurnah, Baalbak and Hirmil [Map 13, 23, 27]. 

Chalcis and Heliopolis were ruled by Ptolemy, Lysanias, Cleopatra, and 
Zenodorus. Augustus took them from Zenodorus and annexed Heliopolis to the colony 
of Berytus, called Colonia Iulia Augusta Felix Berytus. It is probable that he or his 
successors annexed Chalcis to Sidon, whence the use of the Sidonian era in the territory 
of Chalcis. Later, Chalcis was probably detached from Sidon and given to Herod of 
Chalcis, Agrippa II and Aristobulus. Heliopolis was separated from Berytus by 
Septimius Severus but remained a colony by the name of Colonia Iulia Augusta Felix 


Heliopolis. By that time or later, the territory of Chalcis was probably annexed to 
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Heliopolis to form the territory of Heliopolis”? 


which was known in the Islamic period 
as the küratu of Baalbak. This territory consisted of the Ottoman districts of Sif al- 
Harradin, Sif al-Bayyad, Hammara, Karak Мий, Qurnah, Baalbak and Hirmil, and 


probably also Wadi al-Taym, ‘Arqūb and Marj *Uyün [Map 13, 23, 27]. 


The following is the chronology of Chalcis and Heliopolis: 


Chalcis 

Ptolemy before 84 BC-41 BC 
Lysanias 4] BC-36 BC 
Cleopatra 36 BC-31 BC 
Zenodorus 31 BC-21 BC 
Annexation to Sidon circa 21 BC- AD 41 
Herod AD 41-AD 49 
Agrippa II AD 49-AD 52 
Aristobulus (AD 72) 

Annexation to the colony of Heliopolis circa AD 194 
Heliopolis 

Ptolemy before 84 BC-41 BC 
Lysanias 4] BC-36 BC 
Cleopatra 36 BC-31 BC 
Zenodorus 31 BC-21 BC 


Annexation to the colony of Berytus 
Separation from the colony of Berytus 


between 21 and 14 BC 
circa AD 194 


270 Territories of cities like Heliopolis, Berytus or Damascus in the late Roman period do not appear to 
have a specific title like the titles toparchy or tetrarchy used in the Seleucid period. Thus in the papyri 
dating to the 6" and 7^ centuries from Nessana, the village of Nessana is usually described as корт 
N&£oo6va opiov zóAgoc ЕЛобопс ‘village of Nessana in the limits of the city of Elusa’ (P.Ness. 3.21, 30, 
46). The term хора ‘land’ was used vaguely to describe the territory of a city and the bishops that were 
assigned by the bishop of a city to its territoy were known as yopemtoxono1. Хоро was not a title but it 
was used by the Arabs after the conquest as a title in the Arabic form küratu. Thus in AD 674 Nessana 15 


styled in Greek Меотбуа кМиолос EXo6onc хбрас Габтс and in Arabic 1 ДӘ Ж оба сі Аср“ astän 
of the küratu of Gaza of Ше тати of al-Xalüs.* 
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APPENDIX 1 


LOCATION OF ARAMAIC AND ARABIC NAMES 


: Assyria and Chaldea (Persian) 


Egypt (Persian) 
Jewish names (Persian) 


: Idumea (Persian) 

: Syria (Persian) 

: Palmyra (Greco-Roman) 

: Osrhoene (Greco-Roman) 
: Hatra (Greco-Roman) 

: Dura (Greco-Roman) 


: Assyria and Chaldea (Greco-Roman) 
: Northern Syria (Greco-Roman) 


: Central Syria (Greco-Roman) 


: Emesa and surrounding (Greco-Roman) 
: Antilibanus and Damascene (Greco-Roman) 


Massyas (Greco-Roman) 

: Phoenicia (Greco-Roman) 
: Decapolis (Greco-Roman) 
: Hauran (Greco-Roman) 


: Nabataea, Sinai, Arabia, Eastern Egyptian Desert (Greco-Roman) 


: Jewish names (Greco-Roman) 
: Safaitic 


1. Aramaic and Common Arabic-Aramaic Elements of Theophoric Names 


PEPE Pee ре 
ставаше 
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SPP EEE езт] 
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|o 1 [213 [4 [5 [6 [7 | 
EC aes 


poele pp 
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2. Aramaic Simple Names: 


€—PÓÓ——— 
Ша лао ee E eee 

ES nt DIRE SC E ER [Бу Wedel Ice 
ЦЕССИ EE aspere ЕНИ ЕШ meer 
мы Ледена а у 
Баа 0 0 ИС erc etr dps eggs 
ШНЕК aN EE A И И и ИЕ ШІНІН 
ШЕ ar qe 
ЕЕ PE a Н ИШ ИШИ E ШЕ ГЕШ 
NN ЕЕН ЖЕНЕ ИИ БИН 
pm LLL ЕНЕ БЕ EIL. 
EE cu MN SL ШШ ERE PEU RT PE ERE ERR RR 
АР ри ра E RD И С А О RET HM PE Е ER ER 
EE CX нан ШЕН UE RS RE ЕЕ НЕН 
ЕС ee Se Е ER Е Re ELE 
pue ee е тре 
ЕЕС Е a ИН Re ШЕЕ ШЫ НЕЕ ЕЕ ИПИ БЕЛЕЕ ЕЙ 
БОЛЕЕ ЖЕ ЕКИ ЕЕ ЕМЕН 
ЕЕЕ БЕНЕН ЕЕ ШЕШ S 
БЕ Т ЕНЕНЕ ЕН БЕРБ БН ИИ ЕЖ E Би 
a SER eee ИКЕ РЕ ЕКСЕ 
a ae escis es ese 
pae ШЕШ ИЕШЕ ЕЕ МИНЕ КЕЗІН 
Шы Бы ee See eee 
ERN aaa ees БЕ БЕ НЕНИ БЕ e БИ ри 
E Sa НЕСЕ ЫЛЕ Е ЩЕ Еее Е Е 
ШЕ С PR EE ЕНЕЛЕР ИЕЛЕ ПШ ШИ ЖИЕ ЖИН 
БЕС ЖАШАШ ИЕШЕ ЕШ ИШ ПИЕ НИШ I Tee Ж 
pecu quaes И МЕ ЕЕ 
a eee 
pase cis Е П ede ie oes a ЕШ ЖИЕ 
ЕСЕР ЕЕ ЕШШ ШИШИ ШШШ 
pecca 
ШЕ сече НЕД РЕД РАД НЕА 0 А ПР ИПК ШЕНІНЕ ЕЕ 
ШЕ ТШ ри Пе Т А a НИ ИИ РИ 
Ва SN Е РОВА И А ШШ ШШ ШЇ ИНИ АА С НГЕ | 
лу ОА А Е ОА E т А ОА АА АЯ ОНЯ E А АЯ 
C ре СД Пе Пе Е О РЛС То Fe ее Пе 
[mmc p psp e pep S e И ШИ е ДЕ ШЇ 
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eee eee 
ЕСЕ НИЕ О ЕЕ Е ра 

Е REESE 
Ес E И ТЕ Se И ae ра ЫИ иШ ШЕ 
cw Mesas ИЕ 
азаа EE ER EE CE ER SE 
Lui SE SEES ра а раро ERE 
pa pma БШПП НӨ ПЫ П ТЕППЕ oes 
ET WEENUNEEEBLENENENLNEBEEEEN 
EC ER UR од Пе а НД Б В Е ШШ ИПИ ИР Е SR 


Z Eee 
RE И Жі 

RSS EET E EE BE ELM BE ELE S 
c qu Е А Е Е d sodes es tss 
ECS SRI INR D ES DEED ERE 
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Bee S SSS S 
EE E ЛИН ЕРЕ E E ЕНШЕ ШИ E 
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ис ин ЫЫ ЕЛЫ ИИ E ЫШ 
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RSS Re RES ІШІНЕ 
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ШЕ SR НИ ЕЕ SERRES 
RAIN ER И ТИ НЕ БЕУ 
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[eese Ee EE. 
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ж: TT ИИ л ы к к 
ШЕ ЗД ИННИ ИИ ИИ Б И ЕШШ БИ 
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МЕСЕ ЕН 
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E e E ШИ ЕИ ЕПШШ ШШ ПРИ ШШШ ЕП БШ 
m. ВЕНЕШЕНИН ЫЕ ШЫ їй ІН БИШ ЕТШ 
p PS EI RS 
Eu ee ИШ ИЕ БИШЕ БЇ E eee 
ЕЕС UN ра UAE REOR RE ре е RE CER HE EE ERR DR 
юга а RSS GE RD ЕЕЕ Е ЕЕ А PRETEREA EE ES 
RTS NEA Е А Е ИНЕ БЕРЕ 
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EE E аа CR US DR E ЫШ ER ERE ШЫ RC ES 
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EL ERI RUE RE а С E ЕИБЕИЕБЛЕШ 
tuere ess р ИШ esp а ses 
RSS eee ЛЕ ЕШИКЕ ЕТЕШ 
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ae Seas 

аа eee 
WI ee nea ШИ ИНЕ ШЕН 
Le SA ЕЕЕ ЕЖЕ ЕЕ ЖІНБШІШЕДІН 
ЕСЕ eae eee 
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RARE Еа 
[чиш 
ER MINIER И Е 20 Е ВА ИШИНЕ ЕШ 
ee eee ШИ БЕШ ИЕЫ 
RER 
ш ee dsl 
б киеу | ИИ ИЕ cs 
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a аре П ДЕ ЗЕ Е 

RC MEN eo ЫЫ шы БЕН БЕЛ БЫ 
Lm eee eee ЕТ 
EN SSI E ИЕ Не ДЕЕ ШИН E 8 
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СЕО 
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[sensa ШЕ ИЕ [Н RER ПРИ ШШШ ШЕШ 
НЕЕ КИР ЫЕ ШЫ зо ІНІН БИШ ЕЕ 8 
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Lue ШИН ИБ ИШИН eee eee eee 
ESTE ЖИНИ ИШЕ ИГЕП ЗИН И И ТИ НЕ КЕН 
BEIC С ИО А АЕ ШЕШ ШШЕ ИН ТЕГШ EINE EN 
ЕЛОЛИНЕСВЕНИ ИЕК ПН БЕ ШЕН 
BE ИЕ БЫ SE ЕП Е ШИШ ИИ БББ 
аи аа 8 Vee ШЕШЕН ШЕ ЕЕ Б БШ ШЕН RR 
NC ДЕ ИШИН А ЕЕ ШЕ ИШ р ЕШШ ЕШ 
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uL HSN ЕИ ЕЕЕ КЕ И ШИШЕ БЕШ 
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РЕ ТИ Ge ада ли Из D EB Rene ER E ИЙ 
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3. Arabic Elements of Theophoric Names 
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4. Arabic Simple Names 
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Eo ЫЕ ЕЕ eRe ПЕ ЭК ШИ ИЕЛ 
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[Gm ШИЕ ЕШШ ЧЕ ШЕЕ ШП ИНИ БЕ ЕЗ 
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Map 1 (section 2.2.1) 
Linguistic and onomastic areas 


Map 2 (section 3.2.3, 3.2.4, 3.2.5, 3.2.6, 3.2.7, 3.2.8., 3.2.9) 
Location of the Itureans 


Map 3 (section 5.1.1) 
Location of big districts 


Map 4 (sections 5.1.2, 5.1.3, 5.1.5, 5.1.6, 5.1.7) 
Location of toponyms 


Map 5 (section 5.2.2) 
Administrative divisions in 16" century (detailed) 
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Map 6 (section 5.2.1) 
Syria in the Seleucid period (general) 


Map 7 (section 5.2.2) 
Administrative divisions between Ше 1“ century BC and 1“ century AD (general) 


Map 8 (section 5.2.2) 
Administrative divisions between the 1* century BC and 1“ century AD (detailed) 


Map 9 (section 5.2.2) 
Possible borders of the territory of Chalcis 


Map 10 (section 5.2.3.1) 
Territory of Berytus before the foundation of the colony 


Map 11 (section 5.2.3.1) 
Territory of Beirut in the 16" century 


Map 12 (section 5.2.3.3, 5.2.3.4, 5.2.3.5) 
Extension of the colony of Berytus and of the territory of Sidon 


Map 13 (section 5.2.4) 
Administrative divisions in the 6" century AD (general) 
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Map 14 (section 5.2.4) 
Administrative divisions in the 6" century AD (detailed) 


Note: 
Maps 3, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 14 are based on the 1:200000 topographical map of 
Lebanon, Direction of Geographic Affairs, Lebanese Army. 
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